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much of the physical and moral evils of the 
working classes may be justly attributable to| 
their dwellings, it is too often the case that) 
more ought in truth to be imputed to them- | 
selves. For surely the inmate depends less on | 


the house, than the house on the inmate; | 





-| mind has more power over matter than matter 


over mind. Let a dwelling be ever so poor | 
and incommodious, yet a family with decent 
and cleanly habits will contrive to make the 
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one of the Thames Omnibuses, 
which flit about on the river 
from pier to pier like knats in 
the sunshine, and had fallen 
nto a reverie on the miserable condition of 
pur noble river, both in bed and on banks. The 
resident topographer, in the shape of a small 
oy in very greasy trowsers, recalled us by 
shouting ‘“ Lambeth; Lam—beth.” So we 
stepped ashore, as much to escape the fearful 
odour which was floating over the water from 
the mouths of sewers opened by the retiring 
tide, as to see what was going on in that ne- 
glected and ill-used locality. It is a place full 
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'deavour seems to be made to maintain the one 
or to supply the other. 

“« In the earliest record extant,” says Lysons, 
“it is called Lambehith; in Doomsday Book, 
probably by mistake, Lanchei; by the ancient 
historians it is spelt Lamhee, Lamheth, Lam- 
byth, Lamedk.” Some etymologists derive 
the name from Lam, dirt, and hyd, or hythe, a 
haven; others from Lamb and hythe. Forour 
own part we incline greatly tothe “ dirt” deri- 
vation, and would appeal to the present state 
of much of the district in confirmation of the 
opinion. Many obvious improvements sug- 
gest themselves, and there are some earnest 


men, dwellers there, who would assist: 
Hstill nothing is done. Parts of the parish, 
lying near the river, are often under| 


water, the drainage is very bad, and the 
general condition of the district discredit- 
able to our age and knowledge. The bone- 
manure works and other factories contaminate 


the air, and the water with which the inha-| 


bitants are supplied was, until very recently, 
if it is not now, taken from the river in 
dangerous proximity to the mouth of the 
common sewer. In the first report of the 
Metropolitan Sanitary Commission, evidence 


was given that in some of the courts and. 


streets fever was always present. At that time 
the average duration of life was twenty-four 
years, while at Camberwell it was thirty-four ! 

There are some miserable dog-holes of 
dwellings in Lambeth, although not worse 
than in many other districts, —murderous 
houses, — death-dealers, which no efforts on 
the part of the occupants will render healthful 
or decent. A remark thrown out by us long 
ago that “homes are the manufactories of 
men,” was repeated far and wide, and made 
the text of many addresses, and of more than 
one book. Would that the obvious corollary 
was everywhere fully felt. From such manu- 
factories what work must come forth ! 

In a pamphlet on “ Home Reform,” by Mr. 
Roberts, recently published by the Society for 
Improving the Condition of the Labouring 
Classes, with the laudable object of answering 
Some who, in reference to the same writer’s 
“Essay on the Dwellings of the Labouring 
Classes,” have asked, how their tenants might 


be taught to improve their own homes,—the 
Writer says :— 





E happened yesterday to be in| 


best of it, and will take care that there shall be 
| nothing offensive in it which they have power 
\to remove. Whereas a model house, fitted up 
|with every convenience and comfort which 
|modern science can supply, will, if occupied 
_by persons of intemperate and uncleanly 
‘habits, speedily become a disgrace and a 
nuisance. A sober, industrious, and cleanly 
couple will impart an air of decency and re- 
spectability to the poorest dwelling ; while the 
| spendthrift, the drunkard, or the gambler will 
convert a palace into a scene of discomfort and 
disgust. Since, therefore, so much depends 
on the character and conduct of the parties | 
themselves, it is right that they should feel | 
their responsibility in this important matter, | 
and that they should know and attend to the 
various points connected with the improve- 
ment of their homes.” 


of interest and full of wants ; but little en-. 


This is, to a certain extent, true, and it is of 
the utmost importance that it should be con- 
stantly and widely impressed. It must not, 
however, be taken as an excuse for not pro-| 
viding innoxious, decent, and comely dwellings 
for the working classes. Much may be done 
by an energetic orderly mind in any situation ; 
but there are hundreds and hundreds of 
dwellings that ultimately beat every occupier, 
and transform the tidy housewife into the 
slatternly shrew, and the industrious home- | 
loving husband into a disorderly drunkard. 
Where there is no “mind,” “ matter” has it 

all its own way, of course; and how is it pos- 
| sible that an orderly mind,—careful of proprie- 
ties, anxious to improve, sensitive against evil, 
|--can be manufactured, or even maintained, 
amidst darkness, dampness, disorder, and. 
| discomfort. As we have often heard clergymen | 
say, sermons, exhortations, visitings, and the 
‘national school, are all useless against a damp, | 
| dilapidated, ill-drained, miserable dwelling, | 


| 


| where decency is not possible, and immorality | 
| inevitable. 
however, from the | 


Let us get back to, 


| We have wandered, 
special to the general. 
|“ Dirt Harbour.” 

| St. Mary’s, Lambeth, the parish church, | 
has been rebuilt by Haward and Nixon, under | 
the direction of Mr. P. C. Hardwick, all, 
but the tower at the west end, which | 
was restored a few years ago. It is of| 
ancient foundation, but was rebuilt 1374 to) 
1377, and the style of that period has been 


exception of the open timber roof; this is of 
somewhat later character. The walls inside, of 
random stonework, are pointed, not plastered ; 
and this, or some other cause, in conjunction 
with the ill-advised use of the old pews in the 
body of the church, old galleries, organ front, 
and even altar rail, though quite inappropriate, 
gives an air of meanness that is to be re- 
gretted. There is anew font, with lofty carved 
canopy, which forms an important feature. The 
interior is much enlivened by the glass in a rose 
window at the west-end of nave, which is of 
good colour. Several of the windows have 
been filled with stained glass : one in the south 
aisle, in memory of Mr. John Barton; a second 
at the east end of the same aisle, the gift of Mr. 
E. Groves—both creditably executed by Mr. 





“We must begin by insisting that, however | 


adopted on the present occasion, with the! 


Gibbs; and there are four memorial windows in 
chancel. We missed the well-known figure of 
The Pedlar and his Dog painted on glass, which 
was in a window in the old church. It is 
stated that a person unknown left to the 
parish of Lambeth a piece of land, formerly 
the Church Hope (now Pedlar’s Acre), on con- 
dition that they kept in repair a representation 
of a pedlar and his dog, in stained glass in the 
parish church. Mr. Lysons thought it a 
rebus on the donor’s name. There was a Mr. 
Walker, who was a benefactor to the parish, 
but whether or not it belongs to him is uncer- 
tain. “In 1504 the Church Hope produced 
only 2s. 8d. per annum. It was let on lease 
in 1797, at the yearly rent of 110/. and was 
capable of further improvements. A fine of 
800/. was received by the parish, upon grant- 
ing a lease in 1752.”* What is it worth now? 

On inquiring for the “ Pedlar” we learnt 
from Mr. Taylor, one of the churchwardens, 
that the glass is in safe custody, and that it 
has been kept out in order that they may 
have “ such a stained glass Pedlar and his 
Dog as the best talent of the day can furnish.” 
There is, of course, no objection to this, but 
they must put back the old Pedlar too. 

In the chancel, Mompesson’s monument— 
a perpendicular altar-tomb, dated 1524—is set 
up on the south side; anda similar tomb, in 
memory, if we are not mistaken, of “ Magistr; 
Hugonis Peyntwin” (1504), inscription now 
scarcely legible, on the north side. The 
monumental tablets, which had overrun the 
old church—many of them in memory of per- 
sons who ought not to be forgotten—have 
been placed at the east end of the north aisle, 
and in the south porch. The Atheneum of 
last week gives the architect a smart cut or 
two for “shouldering the monuments about 
in a way that ‘Old Mortality’ would have 
wept at seeing;” and for either removing or 
concealing “‘some old blue ledger stones that 
distinguished the graves of men of name.” 
The writer urges that “a committee of taste 
and associations is sadly wanted wherever an 
architect is now called in. Your first, second, 
and third Pointed men, your hip-and-thigh 
Early English, Decorated, and Perpendicular 
Architects would destroy Shakspeare’s tomb 
to replace a useless piscina.” 

Now, for removing or concealing memorials 
of men of name, if this has been done, we will 
find no excuse. However discordant with the 
rest of the building the monument may be, 
the value of memorials of the good and great 
far outweighs the objections which may be 
brought against them on esthetic grounds. 


| But, surely, when an attempt is being made to 


bring back to an ancient building congruity 
and beauty, it is desirable to dispose those in- 
congruities—which, because of their value in 
other respects cannot be parted with—in 
the way least calculated to mar the object 
aimed at. 

The monumental brasses at present loose 
will of course be put down. Here was buried 
Elias Ashmole, the well-known antiquary, and 
founder of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, 
who died in 1692; and in the churchyard is a 
monument to the Tradescants, the noted 
collectors. The epitaph says :— 


** These famous antiquarians that had been 

Both gardeners to the rose and lily queen, 
, Transplanted now themselves, sleep here ; and when 
' Angels shall, with their trumpets, waken men, 
| And fire shall purge the world, these hence shall rise 
, And change their garden for a paradise.” 


4 “* Hughson’s “ London.” 
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At Lambeth Palace works are still going 
on. All know how much this building” 
contains of interest: evry stone has 8) 
story; and those who may have an oppor-| 
tunity to see it should not let it slip. The 
oldest part of the palace is the chapel, which | 
belongs to the thirteenth century. The Lol- | 
lard’s Tower is supposed to have been the 
prison of some of Wicliff’s followers. One of 


them has cut in the wainscotting —“ Jhs cyppe 
? .. 

me out of all el compane, amen. 

we may echo, amen! and so end. 


To which 





FINE ART: ITS NATURE, RELATIONS, 
AND TENDENCIES.* 

I now proceed to the second branch of my 
subject—the inquiry into the position of art with 
regard to the more exact and practical develop- 
ments of the human intellect, or its relations to 
science. 

To many, this question will suggest the 
idea of an argumentative antagonism, as be- 
tween art and science and social policy, to be 
determined by an absolute election of one or 
other over the rest ; whereby art is either to be 
exalted as in every case superior and preferable 
to the exact formalities of science, or the ma- 
terialism of social] policy,—or to be condemned 
as a visionary and uoreal thing, destructive of 
the precisions of observant induction, and of 
the material requirements of the absolute pre- 
sent. Nothing can be farther from my inten- 


tion. That art may be both over and under- | 


estimated and followed, is undoubtedly true ; 
and the satne may be said of every branch, 
both of science and of policy,—in the one case, 
from a deficient comprehensiveness; in the 
other, from an exclusively directed energy of 
the intellect; and in most men we find the 
limitations of mental power to produce this 
effect, either from a deficient faculty of reten- 
tion, or from (what is often the cause of 
this) too exclusive a routine 
action; leading them to look too much on 
what lies within their intellectual circle, and 
too little on what lies without. But still in 


every subject of intellectual power, after sub- | With one hand to the immortal destiny before botanist, or mineralogist, will be as propem 


‘creation, he could never have formed a social muses with a new theme. 


of mental | : aes & e Re : > 
material necessities into the higher sphere of he will be at his side, carrying sensation into 


the two most ancient developments of art, the | not logic itself, is the spirit of the end thy 
first thing that seems to call for consideration | logic aims at. 

is the extreme difference of mode or diversity| Architecture, thus produced, has been ever 
of operation between them,—a difference so|in common with all the arts of form, indjs. 
extreme, that if traced to its causes, must either | solubly connected with science: along with 
nullify what has been previously asserted | sculpture and painting it has been fed anj 
respecting the unity of art, by showing an | administered to by nearly the whole range of 
absolute difference, or else confirm it by show- | its branches—chemical, mechanical, anatomica) 
ing an absolute identity of causal principle. | mathematical. Euclid contributed, in no slight 
That it does not do the first has, I think, been | degree, to Greek architecture and sculpture 
evidenced by the sameness of use pointed out, | when he gave his propositions to the world. 
as regards each branch of art, of the essentials | painting 1s indebted to optics and perspective, 





‘of esthetic expression: that it does do the and to chemistry in the matter of colour; and 


second, I trust soon to be able to show. Archi-| whether the researches of Hippocrates ig 


‘tecture, as I said before, works in obedience to anatomy first led to the minute anatomical 


the same essential principles (to the extent of parts being expressed in Greek sculpture, as 
her power) for the attainment of any given some contend, or not, certain it is that a 
expression, as poetry does to the extent of hers. knowledge of anatomy is an inestimable ad. 
Let us now compare the two in their esthetic vantage to both the sculptor and the painter, 
form with their respective physical elements: Nor has art been slow in requiting the obliga. 
if, disconnecting man fora moment from his tion: pictorial art has been the indispensable 
relations to eternity, we look upon him simply agent of science in diffusing knowledge On its 
as the highest form of organised life—the various branches — physiological, botanical, 
ruling animal of the globe—we perceive at zoological. The connection of poetry with 
once the imperative necessity for his possessing science, though of a different nature, is not 
powers of construction and of speech beyond less intimate than that of architecture, though 
all the other animal creation: one species by superficial people the former has been 
against many, with a frame more exquisitely thought and spoken of asa thing distinct from 
organised, and less efficiently protected from science, which has been supposed inimical to it, 
accidental liabilities, we feel that, unless gifted nay, destructive of it, and scientific men them. 
with higher constructive power than marks the selves have too often forgotton the true nature of 
inferior animal instinct, man could never have poet’s office: poetry has been well defined asthe 
spread himself through the various climates breath and finer spirit of all knowledge; the 
of the world: he could never have replenished impassioned expression that is in the coun- 
the earth; and with a destiny of dominion tenance of all science, Science and art divide 
committed to his charge, we feel that unless the universe between them, and the tendency 
gifted with more extensive powers of colloquial of the former is to extend the field of the 
intercourse than that enjoyed by the brute latter, any mew discovery presenting the 
“If,” says Words- 
league of sufficient strength to overcome the worth, “the labours of men of science should 
natural obstacles presented to him: he could, ever create any material revolution, direct or 
never have subdued the earth. The source, indirect, in our condition, and in the impres- 
then, of the material form of architecture, i. ¢., | sions which we habitually receive, the poet will 
habitational construction, is physical necessity: sleep then no more than at present ; he will be 
the source of the material form of poetry, i. e., | aoe to follow the steps of the man of science, 
language, is social necessity. How rose these not only in those general indirect effects, but 


art? How else, I would ask in reply, but by the midst of the objects of the science itself. 
the action of the spirit, which, while aspiring The remotest discoveries of the chemist, the 


tracting all error, either of diminution or excess, | it, strove, on the other, to urge the present objects of the poet’s art, as any upon which it 
there is a residuum of truth left, in which con- 9to that glorious future, and by the energy of can be employed.” 


sists its absolute entity. Itis in this view, and | 
in this only, | would consider the question | 


its reaction did elevate the physical and social | 


ction Such, then, is the position of these two 
necessities into the ethereal regions of art? 


| branches of art in the scale of life,—such their 























proposed ; and looking upon artas the spiritual | The religion of the primitive ages was not 
apprehension of nature, proceed to inquire , 8° much an exertion of the intellect as a 


what is its position with regard to the social fervour of the soul; not so much a dictate of | 


and physical necessities, and the spiritual "480m as an impassioned expanding of the 
aspirations of man; and what are its relations | imagination; and hence from the lips of the 
to science. I think this inquiry legitimate and @@tliest priesthoods the burning words of 
necessary, inasmuch as the process of every | Prayer, of praise, or of prediction, poured out 
true work of art appears to be resolvable into" rythmic flow ; and when the band of spirit- 
the divisions above indicated, i.e. Istly, The Communion linked them together in one chain 
spiritual necessity of conceptive power in the f hopes and fears, gave rise to the social 
mind of the artist; 2ndly, The physical | Recessity of structure, specially appointed for 
necessity of materials to express his concep- the celebration of a common rite: the same 
tions in a manner suited to the social require. | spirit that had vivified the dead body of lan- 
ments of his time; and, 3rdly, The scientific |8%4g¢ with the soul of poetry, exerted its 
necessity of a knowledge of the constituent Power over the constructive material; and 
properties and uses of his materials. | what, in its rudimentary form, was a mere hut 
The oldest art-witnessers extant to the truth | for individual protection from atmospheric 
of historical record are architecture and | Vicissitude, became, when spiritualized, an 
poetry : in music antiquity bas Jeft us nothing architectural erection, expressing in its ar- 
intelligible; and though Egypt and Nineyeh ‘agement and adornment the soul feeling that 
present us with both sculptures and frescoes, | ve it birth. Thus, too, by the action of the 
they are, zsthetically considered, far inferior | highest on the lowest element of life,—of the 
to the architecture they adorn, the sculptures | aspirations of the soul on the necessities of the 
being for the most part rude general resem. body was brought to light the first germ of 
blances of form, and the frescoes partaking | Science. Architecture, in common with all the 
more of the nature of polychromic embel- | 8tts of form, as well as music, called for and 
lishments than of works of art. In architec. | became based on geometry; and the ruined 
ture and poetry the case is different : in these, | temple and the bardic fragment are witnesses 
ribald ancient the specimens, however rude | not only to the birth of architecture and of 
of te sot-apis end descnphone te rt eect or nen ania ot tn aaa 
of clime and nation from he T i hone of | Fuins of. a of th oti ae er 
Semen cae rey 3 . oe : ons a Tray ¢ a primitive specimens of 
at His sere k, from the | tecture set forth in their arrangement the 
spah to the Grecian Iliad, | ¢xactitude of mathematical figure and pro- 

- vat deduce those fundamental principles | Portion ; while the massiveness of their con- 
—_ ag seach, design, and execution, | 8tituent materials shows the existence of a 
‘ruth and obligations of which art re.|knowledge of the mechanical powers, and 
— and inculcates to the present hour. | their mode of application; and in the earlier 
oking, then, at architecture and poetry as | Poetry we often find a clearness of perception, 

an accuracy of definition, a power of harmony 

'Of language, and a critical sagacity, which, if 


* See page 115, ante, 


| relation to science : the office of the one appears 
to be to elevate language to the expression of 
the soul’s highest aspirations ; of the other, to 
dignify the physical and social necessities 
with the glory and grace of art; while both 
together are faithful and according witnesses 
to the spirit of their times. The ancient tem- 
ple, the feudal castle, the dim-aisled cathedral, 
are as the authentic and valid seal to the spirit- 
feeling recorded in the bardic hymn, the chi- 
_valric war-song, and the mystic legend; and 
from the days of Amphion till now, the true 
architect has builded as the bard has sung. 
The subjects of their offices have changed 
with the changes of the times, but the spint 
of them is ever the same; the one working 
to an outward exaltation, the other to an 
inward enlightenment. The poet no longer 
sings the strifes of nations and the deeds of 
warriors, for they have ceased to be the 
limit of a prevalent ambition; but his voice 
still sounds trumpet-tongued through the din 
of life’s spirit-battle, as he urges on the soul 
to higher efforts,—with a wider range of power, 
| to tread her luminous way ; and explores the 
labyrinth of the heart, whilst the waters of 
deep thought are stirred with the breath of his 
inspiration. The architect no longer spen 
his energy on the erection of the cathedrals of 
an all-dominant creed, or the palaces of a0 
absolute and arbitrary power; for the days of 
exclusive dominion are passed, and the v! 
tide of progress sets towards the many, a0 
not towards the few; but, like the poet, he 
still speaks the same high lesson, though in 
more familiar tongue, and those splendours 
and graces which he formerly concentrated 0D 
the colossal shrines of an exceptional and soli- 
tary grandeur, he now disperses over the 
abiding places of commercial enterprise, © 
social enjoyment, and of individual comfort. 
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Of the province of the poet in the present 

it is unnecessary now to speak ; that of the 
chitect still calls, and calls loudly, for remark | 
nd animadversion. 

Of all the fine arts architecture is most 
aturally and inalienably associated with and 
elated to the present, and to be benefited by 
ery improvement in mechanical science. 
he architect’s province is to work in obe- 
Jience to the spirit, and according to the sci- 
ntific status, of the age; to take the elements 
pf his style, the material characters of his 
chitecture from nature, through the medium 
»f or assisted by extant works of art; but in 
he exercise of his profession he is to throw 
hese into the mould of the actual require- 
ments of the day, remembering that the age 
Jemands at his hands, and will not forgive in 
his work the non-recognition of the gifts of 
cience. No true building is the fruit of a 
single mind: the chemist, the mineralogist, 
he founder, the manufacturer, all have their 
laim upon the design, in the face of which is 
eflected the light of all science: the expe- 
rience of the ventilator, the theories of heat- 
ing and lighting, the laws of acoustics, optics, 
&c, are all to have expression in the works of 
the day. And while architecture is adminis- 
tered to by all, it administers to all in return, 

to commerce, to law, to politics, to religion, 
to literature, to science,—the requirements of 
vhich the architect must consider and under- 
stand: from these he must receive his com- 
missions and march with their advance. The 

larchitect that has imbibed the true and living 
principle of hisart feels himself forced onward by 
he physical, moral, religious,and social require- 
ents of his countrymen,—the necessities of 
the body and the needs of the spirit ; which are 
served by architecture, and served with perfect 
armony; there being nothing, however 
humble, reared for mere utility, which may not 

e made an object for the exercise of the art- 
feeling. 

The architect is, therefore, to express his 
own ideas, gathered from every source, modi- 
fied by every natural and scientific influence 
apd consideration, in his own tongue; not to 

ut them in masquerade from the material 
clothing of ancient or foreign ideas, without 
fitness, harmony, or relation to the present. 
Architecture is not the child of archeology— 
the creature of the traveller’s sketch-book. It 
is the offspring of its time ; and its mission here 
is to originate not Greek temples or Romanesque 
churches or Swiss cottages, but British and 
nineteenth century edifices instinct with the 
life, and according to their peculiar purpose, 
embodying the ideas of the present hou-. 


I speak not against the use of classic ele- 

| ments, nor the elements of any other style: we 
may use these as we use words of a Latin or 
other source without pedantry ; but they are 
to be digested in our minds till they become | 
our own, and they are to be used as language 
only. Those who act or think counter to this 
I would ask,—has nature failed in her sugges- 
tions and teachings? In fact, it is incumbent 
upon the copyist in architecture to prove that 
nature, the immortal, the Hebe-mother, had 
maintained her vigour and freshness up to a 
certain point in the past, but is now exhausted, 
worn out, and unable to supply an esthetic, 
system adapted to the wants of the present. 
generation. 


But surely we are to make some use of, 
extant art, it will be replied. Certainly we are. | 
We are to make great use of it; just the same | 
use of it that all wise literary men have made 
of extant literature; the same use that Dante 
and Spencer made of preceding poets; that 
Plato made of the wisdom of Socrates ; just the 
same use that Watt and Davy made of known 
Science. We are to study its principles, and 
as far as they are true to nature adopt them. 
Our ancient edifices are not patterns for the 


eye and hand, but food for the mind. We) 
may take hints from the Italian and from the | 
medieval architects, as we would from one | examples of the highest 
another; but we should no more copy them | poetry: the Grecian myth ; 
either in whole or in part, than we should com- | the nearest spiritual approach, and that nation | 

Nature, | offers us the most excellent examples of poetry 


pose a poem of borrowed stanzas. 
our type and model, is an infinity; and the ele- 
ments supplied by her, truthfully and faithfully 


short of direct inspiration, an 


organized, will result in harmonious and living | 


works worthy of the nineteenth century. 

I have spoken of poetry and architecture as 
deriving their origin from the religious feelings: 
the same is true of the other branches of art— 
of sculpture, painting, and music; though of 
these the first alone makes any near artistic 
approach in date to the dawning glories of 
their predecessors. Nor is this delay in mani- 
festation difficult to account for. In the ease 
of the poet his inspiration relaxes in the hour 
of its strength the bonds of rule, and his 
thoughts mould themselves into metrical form, 
more by the power of a natural intuition, than 
by that of an acquired critical knowledge; 
while in that of the architect the materials of 
his art are open to almost any extent of modifi- 
cation, to meet the requirements of a varied idea; 
and hence we often seein our olderstructures the 
architectural expression of the feeling of different 
periods united in one harmonious whole. In the 
remaining branches of art this is not the case : 
there, to produce a really artistic result, mani- 
pulative exactitude must be coequal and co- 
existent with ideal discrimination; and the 
handling of the painter and the touch of the 
musician must give back an immediate as well 
as true reflection of the ideal image conceived 
in his mind. But this faculty in ordinary 
cases it takes years to acquire, and in the pre- 
ternaturally gifted, a lifetime thoroughly to 
unfold ; and hence we may comprehend why 
the imitative branches of art were doomed to 
a longer period of infancy than either the more 
exclusively ideal or the more extensively me- 
chanical. Of the former, sculpture seems 
earliest to have arrived at years of art-maturity ; 
for its manipulations admit to some extent of 
the same modifications as those of architecture ; 
and the sculptor’s chisel can follow at a greater 
distance the idea of its master than the imple- 
ments of the painter or the musician, and can 
attain by reiterated action that nicety of ex- 
cellence which the pencil or the musical in- 
strument, to give effectively, must give at once. 

There is, perhaps, another reason why 
sculpture achieved so great an advance of 
painting: though both arts arose under the 
influence of religion and were each first em- 
ployed on the temple, painting was used as an 
embellishment only, or to represent the attri- 
butes of the Deity, and in times of distress and 
warfare, being less indispensable, its operations 
would be suspended and its cultivation 
neglected ; whilst sculpture was altogether 
necessary to the idolatrous rites of paganism, 
the exigencies of which would at all times re- , 
quire the whole talent of the nation to be em- 
ployed in its production. 

Ancient sculpture appears to us chiefly in| 
two forms,—viz. 1stly, that of historic or mythic | 
records ; 2ndly, of material representations of 
spiritual powers: the first appears more fre-| 
quently in the form of relievos; the second, of 
single or grouped figures. Moreover, there is 
a very remarkable difference between the) 
sculptural productions of different nations: in 
some, as in the Egyptian and Ninevite, the 
relievos are rude and formal general resem- | 
blances—the figures, extravagant and unna- | 
tural combinations; in others, as in the Greek, | 
the relievos are artistic combinations of form, 
the figures visible types of its ideal or sym 
bolic excellence. If it be asked (and the ques- 
tion naturally arises) whence this great differ- | 


than the line of Spencer, that 
** Soul is form, and doth the body make.” 
in other words, the intellectual manifesta- | 
derives its character from that of the 

spiritual. Where this last is either in defi- | 
ciency or excess, it leads to social debasement | 
and mental superstition ; but as it the nearer’ 
approaches to a just balance with the intellect, | 
we find it manifested in a purer and higher | 
form of art. The Jews possessed the purest! 
and most perfect spiritual theory ; and in the | 
Old Testament we find the most sublime) 
development of art— | 
ology presents us with | 


Or, 
tion 


d also the most 
perfect specimen of that imitative art of sculp- 


| man the wings of an eagle. 
|restricted in its development, and reduced by 


ture, which the lower and more indirect nature 
of their spiritualism rendered a necessary expo- 
nent. The Egyptians, with a more extravagant 
current of spiritualism, overlaid the intellect ; 
and their art-exposition, typified in the fan- 
tastic hawk-headed Osiris, the same ideal 
power which the more exalted imagination of 
the Greek Agasius symbolized in the Apollo 
Belvidere. If the office of the architect is to 
idealize construction, that of the sculptor may 
be said to be the idealization of the human 
form: the one fitiy symbolizes the soul-feeling 
of the congregated masses ; the other, through 
the artistic excellence of corporeal resemblance, 
typifies the worth and dignity of that indi- 
vidual spirit whose shrine the body is; and 
the Parthenon, the expression of the religious 
feeling of the whole Atheniin people, enshrined 
in its Minerva the type of the individual intel- 
lect whose combined powers rose to so beau- 
tiful and grand a summit of development. It 
is this exalting association with humanity that 
gives to the Greek sculpture that esthetic 
superiority which it possesses in so great a 
degree over that of contemporary or preceding 
nations: the gods of the Greek sculptor did 
not confound and terrify the sense by un- 
natural combinations of form, or overcome 
the imagination by their colossal size, like the 
art-deities of Egypt and of Nineveh: their 
power and beauty lie not in a mysterious and 
overcoming strangeness, but in an exalted and 
uplifting similitude; and through the whole 
range of the sculptural my.:hology—in the 
Jupiter, the Apollo, the Diana, the Venus, the 
Hercules, the Minerva, the Mars, we see cor- 
poreal types of the excellencies of human 
dignity, grace, parity, love, strength, wisdom, 
and courage, of the intellectual powers and 
passions of men: thus the sculptor, like the 
poet and the architect, in the bright morning 
of art, was the exponent of the intellect, acting 
under the stimulus of the spirit’s aspiration. 
Sculpture, it should be observed, is inde- 

pendent of poetry in choice of walk : it is be- 
cause poetry is the eldest that it has so often 
been the conceiver and inventor for other arts. 
Ancient sculpture followed in the footsteps of 
poetry, and petrified her conceptions ; but had 
poetry slumbered through the morning of 
time, or delayed her advent till the other arts 
had reached their perfection, it is more than 
probable that most of such works would never- 
theless have been produced. ‘“‘ Art,” says a 
German writer, “ would itself have arrived at 
and invented gods, had it not found them;” 
and it is possible that many of the highest and 
exclusive triumphs of poetry, as far as within 


| its scope to embody them, would have been 


won by sculpture, and the Lliads and Odyssies 
have been written in stone. 

But sculpture, like her preceding sisters of 
art, was destined to descend from her exalted 
pedestal, and follow out her mission in 
humbler paths. When polytheism sank before 
the growing power of Christianity, the classic 
school of sculpture sank with it; for those 
pure nudities which to the nature-worshipping 
imagination of the pagan were exaltations of 
humanity, to the spiritualism of the early 
Christian were idolatrous images of sin; and 
when sculpture obtained an entrance into 
medizeval art, it was under more rigid restric- 
tions, and in a different relation to that of the 
classic age. The chief and almost the only nude 


‘ence, I know no more fit and concise answer | figure in the early Christian sculpture is the 


one stretched in the ghastly agony of the cru- 
cifix; and this not as an example of art, whose 
path lies not through the degrading shadows 
of physical torture, but as a visible sign and 
exponent of a most momentous issue. 

In its subordinate range Christian medizval 
sculpture sank at first far below the life of the 
classic, and the saint was known, not by the 
vivid energy of the contour and expression, 
but by the accompaniment of his particular 


| symbol, — Paul, the sword; Lawrence, the 


gridiron; Catharine, the wheel. And when 
ascending from sanctified humanity into the 
higher regions of heaven, sculpture assayed 
the forms of angels, she was doomed to 
sphinx-like ingenuity of artifice, and typified 
the heavenly host by adding to the figure of 
But while thus 
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the prevalent feeling of the times more to an 
architectural embellishment than to a branch 
of art per se, sculpture was not wholly extinct, 
and what she could not effect by direct action 
she aimed at in the spirit of a sister art; and 
while painting, which in its earliest form was 
essentially statuesque in its expression, melted | 
into the warm life of colour and chiaroscuro, 
medieval sculpture at length realised the con- 
strained stiffness of its contour and formality 
of arrangement by a pictorial grace of coun- 
tenance and expression, whose place in the 
classic school was supplied by the pervading 
beauty of the forin.* S. 





ARCHITECTURUS TO HIS SON. 

THE LAMP OF MAKING A LIVING: CONCLUSION. 
Arrer all, my son, this last lamp is perhaps 
the lamp of purest and most satisfying ray 
serene. After all, perhaps, the old Epicureans 
were right,—that quiet comforts and fireside 
virtues are a better happiness, both now and 
at the end, than pompous pover, or dreamy 
poetry, or even laborious goodness, ‘That 
worthy and ancient treatise, “The Shorter 
Catechism of the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines,”’—the elaborate text-book in whose 
awful fields the young idea north of the 
‘Tweed is taught most dismally to shoot,— 
till the mere suggestion of its venerable 
name (as I well remember) comes to 
awaken in the juvenile mind no association 
but that of the utmost punishment and dis- 
tress,—propounds, you must know, as its 
first question and elementary axiom, no such 
problem as, “ What is your name?” but the 
bold and characteristic interrogatory, ‘“‘ What 
is the chief end of man?” ‘To which, in 
moments of levity, many very various solu- 
tions have been suggested: till, at last, the 
ponderous wit of our Thomas Carlyle — 
leviathan rolling in the sun—propounds an 
answer, which, had it been so propounded in 
the days of the dominancy of that same West- 
ninster Assembly, would have put him irre- 
coverably into the Tower,—“ the chief end of 
man,’ says he, “ is to eat and to find eatables.”’ 
And so, on another hand, “ Roast mutton,” 
says Sydney Smith, “ is the end of good leyis- 
lation.” If so, then is this our last lamp of 
making a living truly the best lamp of all the 
seven. I would wish to see my son a man of 
thoughtful science; I would wish to see hima 
man of keenest appreciation of beauty-work ; 
I would wish to see his name transmitted to 
those who may come after as a worthy foll »wer 
of the best who have gone before; but I 
would rather that he should fail in any or in 
all of these, than that he should carry an empty 

purse or his children’s home be cold. 
Now, what shall I say to you of this making 
a living? A question so universally a matter 
of instinct that one might wonder what. 
can be said at all of a thing so simple; and | 
yet a question of such complex nature in our 
artificiality of life—a question of such deep | 
and far-fetched theory —that one ought rather | 
to wonder what can be said at all of a thing | 
so difficult. Yes, indeed, this question of | 
making a living,—so potent an agency, so | 
elastic a material, so explosive a thing is it, | 
when you cast its theories into the fire of | 
popular ferment, that not four years ago, in 
the hands of very humble men, it blew up 
thrones all round us, and wrecked its own 
fanciful commonwealths to boot ; yes, indeed, 
so potent and inexplicable is it that in our 
very midst at this day the sophistries of half- 
read speculatists are so causing it to boil and 
heave and throw out threatening vapours, that 
if the matter were not in the honest hands of 
the best class of English mechanics—such 
men as I have heard a venerable political | 
authority seriously declare, from his own ex- 
perience of all classes, to be the best class in| 
the community, we might dread to see even yet 


Sane g eos ¢ yy a yet | wise mancuvring this gullible old world 
=o 1848 in an English Feb- | perhaps all the while against its very eyesight, 
But we need not dwell upon generalities. me serve your ends. Simply by taking advan- 


Even although it is by no means my purpose 
to attempt an exposition of the theory of the 
architect’s housekeeping, there is abundant 
matter realy tu any one’s hand for no small 

* To be continued, 





discussion as regards more than one question | ability and assurance may be, laughing in thei, 
of the architect’s position in business. sleeve all the while at this very politeness of 

The summit of attainment in business for the world by which they live, and perhaps eye, 
the architect, as the reward of experience and in meditative moments scorning bitterly its 
merit, is to be entrusted with the charge of imbecility and heartlessness, which can pertnit 
important, extensive, elaborate, and decorative | such as themselves, by the sheer vigour of 
works—the great buildings of the period; and impudence, to pick its pockets under its dig. 
this not only as matter of renown, but as nified nose, while virtue walks ill clad and 
matter of profit, It is the same with the intellect despised. This worthy class of the 
lawyer,—to be entrusted with important cases | community is thoroughly recognised, and jtg 
and estates; with the physician,—to be en- | craft specially named, at least in this England, 
trusted with the care of the most valuable} —we call it humbug ; and the word excites no 
lives; with the divine,—to be entrusted with } smile and provokes no scorn,—in fact, js 
‘the high charge of a bishopric; with the rather associated with some amount of respect, 
| military or naval officer,—to be entrusted with | in so far that, as any one will tell you, to bea 
important commands; with the engineer,—to” thorough master of humbug requires talent of 
be entrusted with operations of magnitude |a high order, just as it takes a wise man, as 


and skill; with the painter or sculptor,—to be 
entrusted with noble commissions ; and so on 
in a wide range upwards and downwards. 
That is to say, like every other person in so 
far similar circumstances, the architect must 


begin at the lower steps of the ladder of pro- | 


gress, and work his way patiently up. 


But there are but few who attain to sucha 


summit as this; we cannot be every one a 
Barry, or a Smirke, a Blore, a Pennethorne, a 
Burn, or a Scott. Sutil! for the others there is 
no lack of summits, more or less honourable 
and more or less profitable; indeed, there are 
more numerous directions of endeavour in the 
architectural profession than I care at present 
to catalogue, even if I were able to record them 
all,—so that for every variety of inclination 
and capability there is a fair field for the ex- | 
ercise of carefulness, perseverance, and energy, | 
with the hope of ultimate success and satis- 
faction, The theory of success in this pro- | 
fession is in no wise different from what it is in| 
others —in fact, in every department of life,—to 
learn your work well, and to do your work well, 
to make friends and to keep them, to be dili- | 
gent, upright, and prudent. I care not what 
aman’s business may be—from a king toa 
daily labourer—these are the elements of suc- 
cess which will carry him to the utmost attain- 
ments of his capacity in his walk of life; and 
these are the elements without which it is vain 
to expect such attainments. If you do not 
learn your work well, you cannot do it well,— 
you put your friends to shame,—diligence has | 
a millstone round its neck,—prudence and | 
uprightness are both in danger; if you do not 
do your work well, it matters not how well you 
know it,—you are the same as if you knew it 
not; if you do not make friends, not ever so 
large a sign-board will attract them to your 
door,—your skill is waste, and your diligence 
must be barren; if you do not keep your friends, 
you need scarcely make them; without dili- 
gence you reap but the sluggard’s harvest of 
thistles; without uprightness, skill, carefulness, | 
diligence, and prudence lead buta sickly life,— 
and friends made can never be kept; without 
prudence the best ship that ever sailed the sea 
may be lost in a moment, despite of all other 


the proverb says, to play the fool. 

Now, my son, of these three courses, choose 
one for your own. If your talents tend towards 
the third of these, I cannot say—do not take 
it; and, perhaps, as you need never feel 
ashamed of it, as the world at present seems to 
go, I ought to say—proclaim it manfully: for 
would I not rather see you (after a sort) a 
wealthy and respected humbug, than a needy 
genius? ‘There are all sorts of men to make 
up the number; and why should I deny to 
this sort of men this course as the one pointed 
out for them by nature? But at the same 
time, if it be not your talent, give God thanks, 
All the world over, and ail its workings 
through, high and low, now and for ever, His 
silent honour will attend the soul of the honour- 
able, and none else. 

If your mind should show itself capable of 
genius, let patience be the motto of your self- 
control. Taketime. ‘ Never start till you're 
ready,” as the Yankees say. And when you are 
ready, start. “First be sure you’re right,” 
they say again, “and then go straight ahead !” 
Whatever may be the walk of life in which a 
man may be cast, genius can find an opening 
to push its way. I could recount legends of 
noble fortunes by the score won by such per- 
sons as an errand-boy, a dustman, a weaver at 
the loom, a mason in the quarry, a ladder- 
maker, a soldier in the ranks, a footman in the 
hall, a pale sempstress, a rosy milkmaid: for- 


tunes, I mean, won by Genius in fair and 


honourable and simple business of their own. 
There is no department of life where genius 
cannot found originality; there is no foothold 
too small or too humble for genius to take its 
flight from; there is no sphere too obscure for 
genius to be fostered in. Pins and needles, 
jet blacking, dust-heaps, soot-bags, pens, ink, 
dolls’ eyes,—none of them are too humble for 
the display of genius in business. ‘The butcher, 
the baker, the tailor, the shoemaker, the pig- 
jobber, and the very donkey-driver and coster- 
monger, are every one alike capable of possess- 


‘ing and displaying in some way or another, 


and at length magnificently enjoying in fruition, 
the power of genius. 
But if your mind should not tend to the 


excellence,—and all that excellence be lost to | origination of anything in the way of anew 
boot. | course in business, keep to the well-worn track, 

I may perhaps hazard the proposition | and let perseverance be your motto. ‘This path 
that there are two ways of making one’s is the safest, at the least, even if its being the 
fortune (as the phrase goes) in any depart- | easiest should go for nothing: and in our own 
ment of business,—as, indeed, in achieving | department it may be depended upon as pro- 
g@atness in any department of human en- | viding a fair livelihood for any qualified man, 
deavour; first, by toiling diligently with the | so long as his friends dwell in houses on the 


crowd along the beaten track, till patience and | 
perseverance slowly attain the goal; secondly, | 
by striking out some new path, and pressing | 
on the unimpeded way fearlessly and alone. | 
The first is the course of plodding common- | 
place; the second, the race of genius. There | 
is a third way, however, which must not be 
forgotten, so far as the enumeration goes,— 
and perhaps the most successful of all in the 
way of taking the world by storm, in whatever | 
matter; by assuming the brazen mask, and, 
bullying, or blarneying, or teazing, or other- 


age of the world’s politeness—of the unwil- 


_lingness of respectable men to call a spade a 
|Spade to its face, or a quack a quack—there 
| are thousands, as every one knows, who win 
| their way to more or less of good fortune, and 
| Success, and fame, just as their amount of 





ground. ; 

The fair race in the world of business is be- 
tween these three classes of persons whic 
have spoken of,—the man of commonplace, the 
man of genius, and (let me plainly call him by 
his name) the man of humbug, or the quack. 
The first has his slow pace against him, the 
second, his risk of failure, and the third the 
badness of his cause: and with this balance of 
chances the contest is an even and fair one, 
and ought not to be interfered with—as mat- 
ters go. 

Now, in the architectural profession at the 
present day, I fear this fair race, to some 
extent, is interfered with. And thus I come 
to a matter which is of the utmost importance 
to us in whichever way we view it seriously 48 
pertaining to the question of making a living,— 
I mean the system of “ competitions.” 

Before entering upon this question, let me 
dispose of another in some connection with it, 
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—the only other which forces itself into notice | different parts of a building; as the Revival | Paul’s was painted in imitation of lapis lazuli, 
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' as of serious moment in our living-making. | architects had felt and illustrated in the sub-| and the judgment of Sir Christopher Wren in 


It is the proposition that the architectural pro- | ordination of their decorations to main features, the selection of that colour had been strikingly 
fession is already far overstocked in numbers, | —such as floors, windows, keystones, &c. As| proved, when, as an experiment to increase the 
and every year becoming more so. I do nut | the cornice and parapet originally represented effect, these pilasters were painted to imitate 
hold with such a doctrine at ail; and when I | the ends of the roof, so a modern house with | Sienna. ‘The result was, that the space was 
listen to those who maintain that to this cir- 'such appendages, concealing a ridge aud fur-! apparently diminished to half its former dimen- 
cumstance is to be attributed the continuance | row roof, was an expensive solecism. Palladio| sions. The admirable effect of distance pro- 
and increase of the “ competition” system, I and Vignola gave the utmost grace of form to duced by the original blue colour was totally 
can see, as I fancy, a much more rational ex- | the parapet, which formed an essential feature | destroyed by the warmer tint. The ceiling of 
planation. I think they confound together two | of their buildings ; but of late years sad havoc | the old Italian Opera House was a skilfully 
very different things ; on the one hand, that had been played with the roof as an orna- | painted dome, which the artist had contrived 
competition for business which exists as a mental feature. __ |to render almost as majestic in appearance as 
matter of course in all departments of business-| The successful union of taste and utility that of St. Paul’s. The science of perspective- 
exertion—the universal healthful rivalry of was illustrated by some beautifully decorated had, however, lost its hold upon the public 
everyday emulation, the effect of which is only | vaulted ceilings by Primaticcio and Leonardo | mind. 
stimulative and beneficial, —and on the other da Vinci. Whilst the admirable works of Raffaelle, in 
hand, that positive invention which we happen| Sculpture, of all the decorative arts, was the the loggia of the Vatican, proved him to be the 
to call by a similar name, the “architectural | most important adjunct to architecture, her greatest master of decoration; Corregio, by 
competition,” the effect of which upon the pro- favourite sister and right hand. It gave force the introduction of large figures at Parma, had 
fession at large seems to me to be such as to and clearness to the otherwise mute and un- destroyed the impression which would other- 
render its originator worthy of our immortal explained work of the ablest architect; de-|wise have been made by the architecture of 
remembrance once per annum after the manner | veloped the intention of the edifice, and asso-| the church. Mr. Cockerell adverted to several 
of Guido Fawkes. I think any good political | ciated with it a thousand images of beauty. instances of the success and failure of Julio 
economist would teach that the increase of In the first aspect of a noble building the mind Romano and other great masters; and pro- 
numbers in such a profession, instead of dimi- | recognised character, order, and adaptation to | ceeded to make a few observations on painted 
nishing its profitableness, increases it. The | the surrounding scenery ; and a nearer ap- | glass, the capabilities of which, in increasing 
contrary is but Malthusian fallacy. For we do |proach shou'd confirm these impressions by architectural magnificence, he especially dwelt 
not, I think, find our employment come from | the effect of the decorations employed. Whilst | upon. 
necessity, but from attraction. The public | the composition of the buildings on the Acro-| Finally, he mentioned the vast and increas- 
could do without us for ever if there were none | polis, as seen from the surrounding hills, pre- ing importance of the Iron order of architec- 
of us; but when they see us engaged in service | sented to the Greeks the ne plus ultra of per-|ture, in its artistic application. As the whole 
to them profitable, they become attracted to us ' fection, its effects were maintained by their! subject of decoration had been improved, and 
by the fact of our service so being to them | details, in which the architecture formed a/ many prejudices removed by the great exhibi- 
profitable, and by no other that I cansee. We framework for the sculpture. |tion, he hoped this would be especially felt in 
all complain of the want of appreciation of our; Having described in detail the purpose and | reference to works in iron; the forms and pro- 
services even on the part of the most refined | effect of the pediments and metopes of the! portions of which had never yet been deter- 
classes ; the reason is, that there have been so Parthenon and the Panathenaic frieze, the|mined. The Iron order was essentially Bri- 
very few architects hitherto that their services, lecturer proceeded to show the application of! tannic: no other country possessed equa! skill 
both the value and even the nature of them, the same principle in the sculpture of Wells in it, or had employed it so extensively as our 
are little known. lhe public are not driven | Cathedral. Westminster Abbey likewise con- lown; and whilst, from the abundance of wood 
even to the physician or the shoemaker by tained, in the sculpture within its walls, a and stone in England, the Masonic order would 
necessity; if there were none or very few of history which no foreigner could behold with- | never cease among us, the like abundance of 
these they would rely upon old wives’ nos- | out astonishment and admiration. ‘iron must cause it to give way in a great degree 
trums with the utmost confidence, and walk} The Greeks understood the technical appli- /to the new order. It was an error to suppose 
unshod with perfect equanimity. I think | cation of sculpture to architecture better than | this valuable material incapable or unworthy of 
there is employment in the works of English the moderns. ‘he diagonal lines of their| decoration. Iron structures were susceptible 
building universally and constantly in opera- figures contrasted most effectively with the of a similar classification to that of Doric, 
tion, for several times the number of qualified horizontal lines of the architecture, and they Ionic, and Corinthian in the Masonic order ; 
architects at present practising,—and employ- carefully regulated the number and size of for they might be governed by similar pro- 
ment, I mean, of that legitimate kind which | the figures in their pediments and the number of | portions to those of the palm, the cane, or the 
always produces more than it costs. Nine- the columns, and other leading proportions of reed. The lecturer adverted to the strength 
tenths or more of the building done through- their buildings. Serious errors in this respect of hollow columns, and also to the facility 
out the country is done without any architect’s had been committed in the Madeleine and the | which they might afford for the construction 
supervision ; and is, consequently, as any one Chamber of Deputies at Paris. The statues | of Gothic buildings, the characteristic lightness 
can see any where and any day, more or less of the marshals on the steps leading to the of which they would materially increase. A 
uneconomically done, unscientifically done, un- latter were at first too large for the architec-| Gothic cathedral in this material might be 
safely done, unenduringly done, inconveniently ture of the building, and now, although their/ rendered tenfold more astonishing in its 
done, unbeautifully done, and so on,—and relative proportions had been altered, they ‘effect. Iron columns of the proportions suit- 
therefore I say more or less unprofitably done. | were still unsatisfactory, and would probably be | able to stone should be rigidly avoided. Next 
Of late years, as the services of architects have ‘again revolutionised before long. The colossal|to England, Prussia and France had been 
been gradually more forced upon the notice of | statues of Schiller at Stuttgard, and of Gotten- | most successful in the employment of the Iron 
the public mind, simply by their increase of | berg at Mayence, by T'horwaldsen, were both | order of architecture. 
numbers, those services have been steadily in- | objectionable on the same score, being out of | In concluding his lecture, Professor Cockerell 
creasing in demand, and no doubt will still in- proportion with the buildings with which they | said he had always felt much pleasure in laying 
crease. Compared with such professions as were connected. Against this innovation of | before the students the result of his continuous 
law and medicine, who can pretend to say that the younger sister on the province of the elder | studies, to the best of his ability. He regarded 
of the architect is overstocked ? And yet where he could not too solemnly protest. The finest ‘them as the depositories of the future architec- 
is there a better field for either genius or per- | statues of the Greeks were seldom above the/tural fame of England, and could only again 
severance than in those very professions? The life-size, or one-tenth more. ‘urge upon them the importance of earnest and 
more the merrier, in fact.* K The medievals neverattained a right under- | persevering study. He was much gratified by 
| standing of sculpture in its proportions ; their their zealous and kind attention, and till the 
‘figures being adapted to tall and rigid nichts, | next course of lectures sincerely bade them 
The churches of Henry VI. and VII. were | farewell. 
covered with niches full of small figures; and| We may mention that these lectures were 
fessor Cockerell ; ree f he might observe that an empty niche, so com- | illustrated by an extensive series of drawings 
the eens i ce gem as poor monly to be found in modern Gothic, was as and models. The number of students attend- 
the ed > a oq poy viehod ery oi os great a solecism as a watchcase without a ing them has varied from about fifty to 
lest wéaleaa actin of or tiene egg, od watch, or a nutshell without a nut. In modern eighty. 
dees tf a ‘G seen OF are ese! ind ‘times, and amongst Protestant people, it was a 
required io a y he ne bo v Ic ao es ‘source of deep regret that the sacred office of | \ $c 
pes ecinaad oe he an the me de yas no oa The | sculpture had been altogether disregarded. annual meeting of this Association was held on 
sana . are nitecture iA Sahai | Painting was hardly less important as an) Tuesday week, in the Town-hall, Ipswich, 
be Ae y of ornament was forcibly illustrate | architectural accessory thansculpture, especially when the report of the committee was read by 
y Aristotle; and, as Shakspeare truly said,— | a. applied to interiors in this country. Air, Mr. Phipson, the secretary, and from which it 
distance, and perspective might be given and | appears that the progress made is much greater 
ceilings elevated by tints and tones. The | than was even anticipated during the first year. 
mind naturally desired expansion, and a means | The adoption of the report was moved by Mr. 
of escape from the limits imposed by the walls T. S. Gowing, a gentleman to whose active 
of a building; and nothing could more energies much of the successful result is to be 
effectually aid to carry the eye forward than | attributed. He expressed his approval of a 
the judicious use of painting, by which an ‘proposal by the committee to enhance the 
uniform surface might be made as light as if it| value of the annual exhibition by the delivery 
had been actually pierced with windows. The/of a series of lectures on the fine arts. The 
peristyle at the east end of the choir of St. | report was unanimously adopted. 











ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES ON 
ARCHITECTURE. 


In his sixth and concluding discourse, Pro- 





SurFro.tk Fine-Art AssocraTion.—The 


“ The world is still deceived by ornament.”’ 


The legitimate use of decoration served in an 
eminent degree to relieve, adorn, and explain 
an architectural design, as was clearly shown 
by the ornamental mouldings of Greek and 
Roman architecture. 

Decoration was most effective when it 
strongly marked the purposes and uses of the 








* To be continued, 
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: tei about to move an|/has just been completed. It rises 1 
SURESH See POTENT h preter porey thy oi told he was too ets the threshold “ the church. ‘Sew 

Norwich.—On 29th ult. the chancel of t "i cae” ae the committee’s proceedings were} Elgin.—Street and shop building seems }, 
church of St. Peters Mancroft, in the Fr | confirmed with two dissentients. be in active progress here, some of it on plans 
Norwich, was re-opened for divine service. | ts 7 ae it faruithed by Mesers.: Reid; architects, 
The whole chancel has undergone a new| Stainland, Halifax.— New school-rooms MilekssOab “ef “Ws"tentn’ then 

: | ’ Stain- . uncil, My. 

. - the level of the floor altered :| now being erected at Holywell Green, h ie } 

arrangement: t ; thighs | teed Halifax, at the expense of Mr. Manford, has prepared plans and specifies. 
encaustic tiles introduced : the columns, which Jand, near Halifax, ¢ Holif They | tions for the erection of new markets at Forres 
are particularly lofty and well-proportioned, | John Crossley, ex-mayor of Heltax. vu ‘A joint-stock company is to be formed tocar: 
restored: and richly carved benches put in/|are situated on an elevated pe the ping: e\; aorgestry arry 
the place of the old square pews. It is in- road, at the entrance to the vil axe, an ‘ep void, Re Billive:-ht teoir exsdateny, inetetinere 
tended to arrange the whole nave and aisles in tended for numerous children rom t e sur shin Sirsa Totes; te 0 We Obliede es mete 
a similar way, as soon as the funds required rounding mills. The principal room 1s 48 feet a tgegss. t Ocal ted tin ess 
wan be obtained. by 30 feet, connected with which are two class- | . 

Stanford (Norfolk).—The old church here roums, 17 feet 6 inches x 14 feet 6 inches, and | ad , 
has been enlarged, and was re-opened on an infant-school 30 feet x 30 feet. Galleries are | POLYCHROMY. 
19th ult, The north aisle has been rebuilt in provided both for the large school-room and for bi £ Polych — 
the- meantime, and, together with the nave, the infants’. In the rear of the building are en- Tue subject o “ty hp romy, lately debate: 
réseated. ‘The aisle is covered in, as before, trance-porches for the children, with suitable at the Institute of British Architects, im. 
with a lean-to roof, and is lighted by five accommodation for washing hands, &c. The plicates a vastly more important principle than 
windows in the decorated style, by Mr. Adams, style of the building is domestic Tudor, and “mere archeological curiosity, for I am afraid 
of Norwich. The seats, and the other works the front elevation is divided by an ornamental | that if it could be once proved that the Greeks 
rebuilding inclusive, were done by Mr.C. Ayton, bell-turret, with a clock, protected by a pro- | pursued this system, 80 weighty in their 
of Attleborough. jecting barge-board with carved wooden authority in these matters, many of us wou)l 

Tunbridge.—A waterworks company has brackets. Two porches with a high terrace- | be led into a practice derogatory, | think, to 
been organised here, under the management wall and decorated iron railings, and flights of | the grandeur of our art, repugnant to a re- 
of Mr. Purbrick, C.E. Ground for ponds and steps, serve to give effect to the design; the, fined taste, and calculated in its results to 
reservoir has been purchased, and a reservoir, steps being required by the difference of levels | draw us on to a puerile barbarism, destroying 
to contain 120,000 gallons of water, or, at a of the site and the public pathway, and which that which is incontestably the great principle 
trifling further outlay, 360,000 gallons, is to will be used only by visitors, masters, and of our art, viz., Form,—by setting up as a 
be formed. The estimates by Mr. Purbrick others. The whole is to be warmed by hot | rival to it, what good sense and taste tell us is 
amount to 2,350. The shares have been all water. The material used is a Yorkshire stone, and must be merely an ornamental accessory, 
taken, and the works will be completed in from the Radcliffe Delft quarry. Mr. Joseph namely, colour ; and we may be sure that if 
three months, unless the strike of the engineer- James is the architect; and the cost will, the Greeks — did pursue this system their 
ing masters prevents it. _ amount to about 9000. | knowledge of the true principles of art was 
_ Reading.—Some improvements and addi-  Swansea,—Some proposals have just been infinitely inferior to our own, vipa a 
tions are being made at the Assize-hall, agreed to between the Duke of Beaufort and | 28 models of perfection, wou ; ve justly for- 
Reading, including a new room and new jhe corporation of Swansea, so says the feited. I will enter into et ong oe 
entrance, renovation of the council chamber, Cardiff ‘Guardian, as to the docks of this of reasons which lead us to t “pewm or 
&e. - il ta place, namely, that if the corporation would | far as architecture is concernes Bewe My it - 

Wolverhampton.—The architect’s report On agree to a boundary extending from outside | immediately to that ae age junc et a 
the old collegiate, or parish church of St. the jookout-house, in a straight line to the o'd | Sculpture. Let us refer to w y? one yas 
Peter, according to a local paper, has been yate-house on the sands, giving his Grace the | ™0st judicious reasoners on art the world has 


completed. The foundations of this very pro- jand seaward of this line, he would abandon produced, Sir J. Reynolds, considers the true 
minent church will require to be shored and 


the claim which he was advised he had to;#!™ and meaning of art, and of sculpture 
drained throughout, the roofs of the nave and goveral portions of land north of the proposed /especially. “Imitation,” he says, “is the 
south transept and aisle to be renewed, and the jine. On. this proposition being agreed to, | cans, and not the aim, of art. Sculpture is 
other roofs repaired before any other restora-| the dock company, of which the Marquis of an art of much more simplicity and uniformity 
tions can be commenced. The present chancel , Worcester ie the chalcone agreed to release | than painting: the object of its pursuits may 
will be removed, and a new one built inaccord- the corporation from the subscription of Ve comprised in two words—form and cha- 
ance with the rest of the church. The walls, | 99 ogo) towards the undertakin Pa well as | acter; and if, by a false imitation of nature, 
buttresses, and battlements must be to a great rite ee guarantee to the Soa of 50,0007, | OF. mean ambition of producing a picturesque 
extent rebuilt, and the whole interior re- ender the Act of Parliament. On this offer | ffect or illusion of any kind, all the grandeur 
arranged. ‘The restoration will occupy many being unanimously accepted by the corpora- | 0! idea which this art endeavours to excite be 
years. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners are tion, it was poe. eae 9 > i Men 1 of degraded or destroyed, we may boldly oppose 
to contribute 3,000/. if the inhabitants provide , Worcester would visit tneomenege? te -_ ur. |OUrselves to any such innovation, — If the 
an equal sum, to form the nucleus of the resto- | hose of putting the first spade in the we producing of a deception be the summit of this 
ration fund. in the thse uh re aesias 8 ’ art, let us at once give to statues the addition 

Bolton.—The town council have confirmed : 


P ‘of colour. If the business of sculpture were 
the proceedings of the market committee, Holyhead.— About 5,500,000 tons of mate- | 


5 S p to administer pleasure to ignorance, or a mere 
under which the tender of Mr. William Tomp- ee ove of the 6,000,000 required to form the /entertainment to the senses, the Venus de 
kinson, for the erection of the new market. 2Teakwater have been deposited. Some of the 


oo ; shinies Geiebiaaalt ina’ PR gone Medici might certainly receive much improve- 
1ouse, has been accepted; as also that of Mr. TI 8 Nhe 1 upwards of 20 tons. | ment by colour; but the character of sculpture 
John Evans, for the erection of Knowsley- ney are extracted, as we have before noted, makes it her duty to afford delight of a dif- 
street bridge, arches, &c. Both tenders were ‘"0@ @ mountain of schist about half a) ferent and of ae Lad a higher kind,” Over 
based on schedules of prices. One of the mile from Holyhead, and are run down 


: . Y and over again he denounces the attempt at 
council stated, according to the Bolton railways to the sea. Charges of 50,000 lbs. of | g 


: rince, and not 
Journal, that he had heard the erection of SUpowder are fired by galvanic batteries in prcayrnaples wade ing ho and observes, 
the market-house had been let for 13,560/,; the dislodgment of the quartz. ‘asa Sendaaoalal ground common to them all, 
pte egal ll Ae P ~~ ate st eg Earl of Shrewsbury, it is re- | that they address themselves only to om 
oe Box: " rs rye ' woul: poe , has offered to give 10,0001. towards faculties of the mind, — its imaginatic® 
+ yin ggg e estimated the cost of building and endowing a Roman Catholic and its sensibility.” All educated min 

» compensation, &c. inclusive, Cathedral at Chester. i will, I think, concur with him: it 18 for the 


at 70,0001, to 80,000/. Other members of  Stockton-on-Tees.—The imports of timber in | vulgar to be struck with barbaric pearl and 
council conceived this to be a grossly exagge- 1851 at this port, according to the Gateshead gold, to stand open-mouthed over minutely 
rated estimate; the lowest named, however, Observer, were 15,172 loads in fifty-nine painted drapery, and the painfully life-like 
being in all admittedly about 50,000/. The vessels, or about 2,860 loads, and eleven | imitations of clever wax-work. It would seem 
i stated that, as to the market contract, vessels more than in 1850. indeed hardly necessary to treat this subject 
~_ oF PC agg on the manner in which Over-Darwen.—We are informed by Mr. H. | seriously; but that in an assembly practically 
list of Ft eg — out, and on the P. Horner that the chapel stated in our last | connected with all the arts such a system has 
agreed = Tt ng : er ‘ry Seen | week’s number, under head of Preston, aa| been approved of and advocated. As to the 
ea chaemed Ay i oe d rg Mr. Evans having been undermined by coal-workings, is | result of such a practice we may learn what 
whereas the inciat Me tT “a excavation, | St. James s Chapel, Over-Darwen, near Black- |it would be from what it has been. At the 
done it for ra hese it on a _ riers have burn, not I reston, as stated. close of the 16th century there existed in Spain 
nia de a gh sie _ so that the Sunderland.—From areport by Mr. Meikto|a school of painted sculpture of a most 
henntiahie ir saa ne prs “¥ was un- the River Wear Commission it appears that an | remarkable excellence, in which the works of 
aha: the PRY ona s ey ed on whose extension of the piers seaward has been re- | Hernandez and Juan de Juni are pre-eminent; 
the architect’s plans were wc 0 be erected, as commended, at an estimated cost of about | but as time flew on, and as genius died without 
sheets Tenaeina Mr et ia ofthe, 30,0001. for the north pier and 20,000/. for the | successors, the real art of that school departed. 
estimate for both 0 get a south. The recommendation has been rejected, | Form, the most difficult and highest branch 0 
was only 13,0001. and for the shop = Kno ge however, in the meantime, on account of the | all art, was soon neglected and quickly lost, a9 
ley-street and Fish-market. 5 ney "Th nows- expense. A breakwater at the west side of the | finally Colour became the artist’s sole study, 
ef the market-house, it ee ward Ba Aye dock entrance has been ordered, with experi-|and the school was drowned in a deluge of 
7,188 yards. The mayor enka thas Mr Rot ‘hag. rene to ascertain the cause of the silting up | yellows, reds, and blues: a similar fate wou 
son’s plans were heing adopted, with needs the harbour. probably follow the introduction of such 4 
‘ of system among ourselves, for from a vicious 
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Edinburgh.—The tower of Greenside Church 
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principle we must expect bad results as a sure 
sequence, In the works of Luca della Robbia 
we have another instance of the bad effect of 
colour as applied to sculpture, for [ think those 


who have seen his works will agree with me} 
that the coloured subjects are ruined, whilst | 
his works in marble or plain porcelain are) 


admirable. I think that no man of taste would 
desire to see a repetition of the frieze on the 
Hospital of Pistoia except as a curiosity ; and 
I would invoke the great names of the noblest 
period of art which modern times has known 
—Sangallo, Sansovino, Palladio, Raffaelle, 
Sanmichele, Peruzzi, and Michelangelo,—as 
powerful authorities against the introduction of 
sucha system, which, whether practised by the 
Greeks or not, is revolting to the dignity, 
grandeur, and simplicity of a noble art, feeling, 
from what we know of their principles and 


practice, that they would energetically have | 


opposed such a system, and never have allowed, 
as was asserted at these meetings, that if the 


ancient buildings were so treated, it should be | 


our “ pride and pleasure” to imitate, and our 
ambition to equal them. J. B. Warina. 





FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARTISTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

The Kroll Winter Garden at Berlin.—After 
this splendid establishment had been con- 
sumed by fire last year, its re-opening, after 
complete reconstruction, took place on the 
24th February. A spacious entrance, capable 
of accommodating two coaches, leads the 
visitor through a vestibule to the entrance, 
where the bureau and the wardrobe are 
situated. To the right, an elegant winding 
staircase of iron leads to the corridor and the 
boxes of the first saloon. This, called the 
Roman Saloon, has a length of 80 feet, by 36 
feet of breadth, and 26 feet high. It is 
painted gold, white, and red, and the ceiling 
has casettes, which surround two large fresco 
paintings. The walls are ornamented with 
groups in medallions. Large mirrors, 12 feet 
by 6, ornament the walls. By a colonnade, 
which divides the saloons, we reach the King’s 
Saloon, which has a length of 100 feet, by 78 


feet broad, and 40 feet high. Six chandeliers | 


spread the light of 900 gas tapers over the 
space. The saloon and the surrounding boxes 
are painted white, gold, and green. The 
architecture is that of the Renaissance style : 
grooved out gilt pilasters end into caryaticdes, 
which support the ceiling; they are modelled 
by Professor Fischer. The ceiling consists of 
a network of gilt ornaments, containing 
medallion portraits of poets, painters, and 
architects. he third apartment is called the 
Knights’ Saloon, and is of the same dimen- 
sions as the former. The ornamentation con- 
sists of paintings representing sports and 
medieval gymnastics in eighteen arched 
niches. The other appurtenances of the aew 
Kroll Winter Garden are of the same charac- 
ter, and the whole ornamented, moreover, 
with plants and shrubs. The very large at- 
tendance on the opening and subsequent day, 
proved the liking of winter gardens by the 
large population of the Prussian capital. 

The Gallery of Ancient Paintings in Schliess- 
heim Castle, Bavaria.—King Maximilian of 
Bavaria has commissioned M. Zimmermann, 
central director of galleries, with the forma- 
tion of this collection (Ahknen Gallerie). It 
comprises about two hundred portraits of the 
rulers of the Bavarian dynasty, and begins 
with Otto the greater in the year 1180, who 
was the first Duke of Bavaria of the house of 
Wittelsbach. The locale chosen is a large 
saloon-like corridor in the upper story of the 
castle, Amongst the portraits are some of 
great value, especially by Behem, a pupil of 
Albrecht Diirer. Many were much impaired 
by age and bad usage, but have been ably 
restored by the conservators of the royal 
galleries, 
portraits are faithful specimens of the costume, 
and the gorgeousness of those times, as the 
dresses of some of the princesses seem actually 
Strewed with jewels. 

Kaulbach’s Frescoes.—The designs made 
after the frescoes of the New Berlin Museum, 
have been sold by Kaulbach to a Berlin pub- 


Besides their historical value, the | 


lishing firm, for 1,000 thalers (150/.) The! spring tides, while the beach wall and the 
high-minded artist did not take the money,/| stonework of the dockyard are not even a 
but presented it to the fund for the rebuilding | single foot higher than the usual reach of these 
of Cologne Cathedral. The king, also, has/ tides, which only require the aid of a strong 
| again this year allotted 50,000 thalers for that | north-east wind to enable them to inundate the 
purpose, which, with some lotteries and the | whole town and its vicinity. ‘The walle, more- 
like aid, will adequately contribute towards | over, are said to be not sufficient in strength, 
somewhat upraising this hugest pile of me- even as they are. 
dizeval building. 








SWANSEA FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
“THE BUILDER” ABROAD. | Tuts academy is now to be erected at Mount 
AT a meeting of the Société Libre des Beaux Pleasant, from the designs of Mr. Thomas 
Arts, Paris, Feb. 3, M. Moultat made a report | Taylor, architect; Mr. Rayner, builder. The 
upon a series of numbers of the Buriper. | style is Tudor, and the arrangement consists 
The Revue des Beaux Arts* says :—‘“ This very | of a school-room, 70 feet in length, by 27 feet 
| interesting report, which contained a descrip- in breadth, with open timber roof; two class- 
tion of several remarkable monuments, was | rooms, each 27 feet by 16 feet; bat and cloak 
| sent to the publishing committee, who, after; room, a large dining-hall, library, under- 
‘examination, decided that an analysis of it master’s sitting-room, and residence for the 
‘should be published in the Revue des Beaux head master, with accommodation for sixty 
| Arts. M. Moultat was congratulated on his | boarders ; all being approached by an entrance- 
| work.” The last number of the Journal de hall, and united by a groined corridor, 100 
\l’Architecture et des Arts relatifs de la Con- feet im length (a separate approach and en- 
| struction, published in Belgium,+ contains the | trance being provided for the master’s house). 
first part of a translation of the articles “ On| The entrance-hall forms tie base of a tower, 
‘the Dome in Modern Architecture,” by Mr. | terminating in an octagon, 60 feet high. The 
| Huggins, whieh appeared in our journal some principal front faces the south-west, and is 
‘time ago. Amongst the illustrations is an 200 feet long, with a terrace 20 feet broad, 
engraving, also from our pages, of the Street extending the entire length of the building, 
| Elevation in Manchester (Messrs. Starkey and and finished by a bank, sloping towards an 
Co. architects), which we published some time extensive play-ground. The walls are to be 
‘since. The Journal de |’ Architecture is ex- built with the native stone, with Bath stone 
'ceedingly well conducted. The number to dressings. 
‘which we have referred contains an elaborate This institution was founded, says the 
_artiele on the ancient Roman Roads traversing “‘ Swansea Guide,” “ by the Right Rev. Hugh 
| Belgium, by M. Van der Rit, architect, with | Gore, Lord Bishop of Waterford and Lismore, 
| many illustrations, and a map of Belgium, in Ireland, who endowed it with 650 acres of 


| showing the course of all the roads. | land, in the county of Glamorgan, by deed 
| $$$ | bearing date the 19th September, 1682, for 
wens the free education, in virtue and good litera- 

THE HOLMFIRTH CATASTROPHE. > 
| ture, of sons of the poorer sort of burgesses of 

Tue verdict of the jury on the cause of the | Gwangea,” ita . 
| death of one of the multicude of sufferers by | — - 
| the bursting ofthe Bilberry reservoir, at Holm- ret gGRaPH COMMUNICATION—SAINT 
at on GEORGE’S HOSPITAL. 

“ We find that Eliza Marsden came to her | lee the r ities eltest io made te 
| death by drowning, caused by the bursting of |; -_ st fa ‘lities oy oo Ried. eek ae 
|the Bilberry reservoir. We also find that the, ce eaduae eer fect vt Apradlcsmccre rege ee 

Bilberry reservoir was defective in its original | a d . han ) jected tein Sh eine 
construction, and that the commissioners, engi- | wa = vanes . = call om dag 4 
neers, and overlookers were grossly culpable | "°° °° Pg tne ae al 
‘in not seeing to the proper regulation of the system of telegraph communication just 
| worke; that the commissioners, in. permitting | adopted at St.George’s Hospital. Dr. Pitman, 
‘the Bilberry reservoir to remain for several | ‘h¢ 2ealoue physician attached to the hospital, 

years in a dangerous state with a full know- | desirous of getting oo = pana data echoe § 

| ledge thereof, and not lowering the waste-pit, ee y ol pr angen 4 

have been guilty of wilful and culpable negli- | / , a oe cel 8" ; , 
ence, and we regret that the reservoir being (thus the Rall-perter Was accustomed 80 Hay 2 

B i tl eee of @ careention wee large bell in the hall until it drew all the nurses 

ne vo pee gare “oy ge: : paar of into the corridors, and then he shouted out the 
manslaughter, as we A convinced that the | Tders he had to give them), requested the 

gross an culpable negligence of the commis- | assistance of Mr. John peeomreeee the i 
sioners would have subjected them to such a epenceatie sap Sey a ta aa 

verdict had they been in the position of a! In the hail is a column three feet high, 
that the gota sill uke oe — having ox its bs! a dial on ae = “aes 
serious consideration the propriety of making iediccenApadiie ae sehengeadinin iuhi-dlate 
provision for the protection of the lives and Par ga asia hina lager: cad aheie 
properties of her Majesty’s subjects exposed pe she dicl inthe ball Sanden he any 
to danger from reservoirs placed by corpora- tonal all the others move in precisely the 
ob - = oe Ader yay | Same way—and at the same time a little ham- 

: th a ‘ mer falls on a small bell, and draws attention 
sioners. : 

. to the fact that the pointer has moved. In this 

he evidence of a Mr. Leather, | : ; —s 
son SY chan al 18 feet had been made in ee a —_— _ re ey daily in 
the waste-pit above the shuttle, the accident aa ono te "The pe oem en ee beens, 
would, in all probability, have gee prevented. wa anetel:sine very trifling, and that of main- 
i ; the waste-pit L : 

blow the level of the embankment. ‘This “nauee is really nothing. ‘The same arrange- 
could have been done at a trifling expense; in ment might be made useful in dwelling-houses 
| for ordinary domestic use. Messrs. Thompson 


fact, would only have cost about 12/. 10s.” — | and Gielen sonabted tes wack 
Mr. Littlewood, an architect and a com-| : 


missioner, stated that so far back as 1846 he| 
had pointed out the danger, and that an order 


j 

















METROPOLITAN Sewers ComMMISSION.— 
was given to form this very opening; that he, It is understood that the present commis- 
had employed Messrs. Thorpe and Co. stone- | 810ners will not appoint a new engineer, cone 
masons, to do the work, but that some of the | sidering that the five surveyors who superin- 
’ . . . .= 

commissioners threatened, if he proceeded, to | tend the five districts, into which the property 
resist the attempt by force ! | within the jurisdiction of the commission is 
A fatality far worse than even that at Holm- | divided, are equal to all that may be required 
firth is dreaded, it appears, at Sheerness, which | of them. The fact is, they will not be able to 
lies 8 feet to 10 feet below high-water mark at | do anything: they are about 86,000/. in debt, 
eae a : = without the means of clearing themselves, so 
> —— ee ae No. 25, Mon- that the execution of any works of conse- 

| quence is quite out of the question. 





tagne-aux-Herbes-Potagéres, Brussels. 
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PLYMOUTH AND COTTONIAN LIBRARIES. 


Mrseas, WIGHTWICK AND DAMANT, Ancurtect: 























PLYMOUTH PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

Tue Plymouth Public Library, of which we 
this week give a view, has lately been altered 
and enlarged from the designs of Messrs. 
Wightwick and Damant, for the reception of a 
munificent donation from W. Cotton, Esq. 
F.S.A. &c. of Highfield, near Plymouth. 

This donation, consisting of scarce and 
valuable engravings, original sketches and 
etchings by the old masters, with other curio- 
sities of literature and art, will occupy one of 


the new rooms added to the original building, 
and be called the Cottonian Library. The 


























THE NEW ENCLOSURE, BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

Tue new enclosure round the British Mu- 
seum is now nearly completed; and whatever 
opinions may be entertained as to the expe- 
diency or otherwise of putting up so large and 
costly a railing, it must be pronounced a fine 
work of its class. 

The iron-work has been executed by Messrs. 
Walker, of York, and the very great pains 
they have taken from first to last to carry out 
their contract in all respects, well deserves 
commendation. 


The models were executed by various par- | 
ties: they were commenced by Lovati, an arfist | 


room is 32 feet long by 24 feet wide, and up- of considerable talent, who, however, died be- 
wards of 20 feet in extreme height. ‘The sides, |fore he had made much progress: they were 
which will be hidden principally by cases, are | then taken up and completed by Mr. ‘Thomas 
plain, but the ceiling is of ornamental charac- ;and by Messrs. Collmann and Davis. 
ter. A plate-glass lantern gives light tothe! The frieze is wholly of hammered iron: the 
room. remainder of the iron-work is cast from metal 
The remaining internal additions consist of moulds, and was chiefly piece-moulded, in 
a news-room 24 by 20 feet, a law library, and order to obtain relief. The carriage-gates are 
an additional general library, each 36 by 20 feet. opened by a windlass, Loth sides opening 
_The only portion of the exterior which is simultaneously. Each half of these gates 
visible (that shown in our engraving), fronts weighs upwards of five tons. An underground 
Cornwall-street, and is Italian in character. passage gives access to the works for oiling 
The length of the facade is above 50 feet, and the machinery and pivots, &c. 


its height in the centre 48 feet. The effect is| The height of the granite curb varies from 
satisfactory, but would. seem to be in 


the projecting houses on either side. 


Walker, whose tender, amounting to 6,7861. 
| was the lowest. ‘I'he actual cost will probably 
be a trifle less, on account of some small omis- 
sions. . 
| The granite pedestals are intended to receive 
sitting statues of Shakspeare, Bacon, Milton, 
and Newton, small sketches for which have 
| been modelled by Sir Richard Westmacott. 
We have engraved one of the foot-gates, 
as affording the best means of showing the 
_work on a large scale. The spear-tops an 
_ some other parts are gilded. 





Srone Wats or Hepces?—At the last 
meeting of the Haddington Farmers’ Club, 
Mr. Scott Skirving, of Campton, delivered an 
address on the question, “‘ Whether stone walls 
_or hedges form the more economical fences for 
‘arable lands? and secondly, what are the best 
modes of rearing and maintaining hedges? 
|The meeting, after some discussion, adopted a 
| resolution in favour of walls in high climates 
| and indifferent soils, but of hedges in all suit- 
able situations. 
| Merropouitan Cattte Marxerts.—A 
| numerous meeting has been held at Brentford, 
to promote the adoption of a site in that vici- 
nity for the proposed new metropolitan cattle 


jured by 2 ft. 9 in. to 3 ft. 9in.: the height of the iron- | markets. The site recommended adjoins the 


work is 9 feet up to the top rail: the length of | Th , and is supposed to be highly suitable 
Mr. Thomas Marshall, of Plymouth, builder, wp decd. Pr Bg pres, ey ames PP’ 


ler, the whole palisade, from one extremity to the 
pense of something | other, is about 800 feet. 


The iron-work was contracted for by Mr. 


executed the work at an ex 
under 1,200/. 


on account of the facilities presented by its 


direct communication, through the various 
railways, with all parts of the country. 
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THE ENTRANCE GATES, BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Mr. SYDNEY SMIRKE, A.R.A, Arcuirscr. 
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SIGHTS AND SCENERY. |estimates, or 138,000/. That a number of! think, unfortunately, adopted that title from 
Royal Princess’s Theatre.—The construction | things, moreover, were proposed in the in- | the Journal of Gas Lighting—a journal en- 
of the dramatic romance, called The Corsiean | structions which were not provided for even tirely in the interests of the old companies 
Brothers, which has been produced here with | in. these estimates, such as a boundary! who erroneously imagine that their prosperity 
great success, is very peculiar, and it is carried | brick wall, 2,500/.; earthwork and laying out, is necessarily connected with dear gas al- 
out with a completeness and a power that grounds, 12,281/. odd; and even roads, though their own Parliamentary returns 
render it singularly effective. One peculiarity | 16,4301. A fee of 300/. had been given clearly prove the very contrary. An article 
is, that the action of the first and second acts |for a design for laying out the grounds.’ with the title in question had appeared in the 
is supposed to occur simultaneously, While | Such expenditure he regarded as a reck- Gas Journal, and Messrs. Tallis simpl 
the first act ends with the one brother and his | less waste of the ratepayers’ money. In adopted it as a connective link in aco 0 d 
mother in the hall of their chateau, on the; conclusion, Mr. Laurie carried a motion | question, overlooking, we presume trigse 
stage, and a tableau revealing, as in a vision, | that the Court be furnished with the instruc- | its origin but the strongly Oi a oe 
the death ina duel of the other brother, the | tion issued in July 1847, for the gu dance of| which such a question, put in such a way 
second act ends with the duel on the stage, | parties competing, and with any subsequent! would tend universally to evoke in the ublic 
and the interior of the chateau as a tableau in | ones, also the specification, and the total ex-| mind. The negative strength implied x an 
the back-ground. ‘The supernatural effects | penses. Mr. Pownall replied at some length! affirmative question is well lei ane hence 
are admirably well managed. The burden of to Mr. Laurie, and stated that, without alter-|in the present instance its adoption in the 
the piece is borne by Mr. Charles Kean, who | ing the plan, they were able to accommodate | journal of the upholders of dear gas. Messrs. 
plays the two brothers, with great ability and | 1,500 instead of 1,000 patients, by improving | Tallis, we must add, complain of the illuminat- 
effect. Mr. Wigan has a too life-like sketch the interior fittings ; and that if the building | ing power of the Central Consumers’ Com- 
of a French roué duellist, which he fills up| were to be again erected, and another com- | pany’sgas, as well as of its heating power, being 
with the hand of a master; and all the smaller mittee appointed, he was not aware that any | inferior to that of the Chartered Company but 
parts are well played. The scenery, especially material alteration could be made in the ex- | according to their own statement, “ the con- 
the interior of the Opera House, Paris, during pense. What a lesson this should be to com-| sumption was enormously increased ” in the 
a masqued ball (painted by Dayes and Aglio), mittees appointed to select designs sent in for| department where heat was required. —— 
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is very clever. ‘competition, and to architects who are foolish 
The French Plays.—Déjazet is one of the enough to waste their time on a chance. 
greatest mistresses of her art, in her peculiar | A Justice or Peace. 
line, living, and may be usefully studied by all! ‘*«* “A Justice”? comes much nearer our 
our English comedy actresses with but two or motives for silence on this occasion than “ Q.” 
three exceptions. It is not acting by starts) We can honestly fulfil our duty to the public 
with her: it is not a series of speeches and Without any fear or probability of a “ horse- 
relapses, but a complete identification with the | whipping ;”” and fortunately our journal does 
part, whether in conversation or silent. Mr,/not need the assistance of so slashing a 
Mitchell has begun his season well, and if we | catastrophe. 
may judge from the appearance of the house | 
on Wednesday night when Cesar et Napo-| THE PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION OF 
léon and Les premieres Armes de Richelieu WORKMEN. 
were played, is receiving the encouragement | Cina nit aebiinsineene nieces 


he deserves. : 
| A CORRESPONDENT, “C. B. A.” in a com- 


Y munication which we regret that our limits pre- 











THE COST OF COLNEY HATCH COUNT 
LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

You will, I trust, follow Mr. Northall 
Lawrie’s example, and not be deterred from | 
freely animadverting upon the matter of the 
Colney Hatch Asylum by its being “an un- 
pleasant affair.” Were their unpleasantness 
allowed to operate as a bar to inquiry and dis- 
cussion, impunity would be held out to all 
abuses. Take my word for it, there is, as | 
Carlyle says, “nothing like making a row 
about things.” TI once told an editor friend of 
mine, whose foible was scrupulousness and 
false delicacy, that either an action against h 
for libel, or a horsewhipping, which would 
enable him to bring his action for assault 
against the flagellator, would be the making of practical sequence. It is, as the writer agrees 
his publication. Speaking quite impartially | With us in remarking, a gross error to imagine 
and disinterestedly, I should recommend the that a collection of mere facts is knowledge. 
chance of a horsewhipping, with a thousand The relation, order, sequence, and other con- 
pounds damages, as the best course of all. —_| nections of facts are absolutely essential to a 

Q. IN THE CORNER. true knowledge even of the facts themselves, 
: ee he a : which, without their relations, are byt so many 
apteaspa ee design for | bricks without either the mortar , cement 

fede ey am Raving Deen awarcee ‘them or the plan on which they are to be 
to Mr. Godwin and Mr. Harris, I am aware | * “ ” oe : 
tdi cemented. “C. B. A.” admits that in such a 
that the Editor of Tue Buriper would feel a a s that by Dr. Lyon Playfair on glass 
delicacy in making any observations on the digaereine tape Bapeanges or Bk rage, grt 
deception that see ; A } tised as | 7° attentive workman could fail to add to his 
‘in a pentpoener ° , - id “ow Pehich had. store of facts; but he demurs to the conclusion 
at all event rin I eae operon .’| that any workman can ever be practically im- 
ents, one vote (I can affirm) in opposi- | proved by such lectures, and if not practically 
tion to strong prepossession in favour of |! roved, where is the gain? 
= ~~ design, simply because it was | "7P ‘ act 
Stated that it would be less expensive. | MCLANE 
Surely, however, it is due to sin ptehe:| GAS LIGHTING. 
sion and the public that you should record! Wer have been favoured by Messrs. 
the facts. Permit me, therefore, to state, Tallis with a letter in which they explain 
as already reported in the newspapers, that the that they had no intention, in the pam- 
magistrates held a meeting on 26th ult. at phiet lately noticed in our columns, to 
which Mr. Northall Laurie made an able infer that low-priced gas was invariably or 
statement as to the new asylum, the expendi- | necessarily dear gas, although their facts and 
ture on which structure, he alleged, would | figures went to prove that the gas supplied by 
now exceed 290,000/. although Mr. Daukes’s|the Central Consumers’ Company was bad. 
estimate for the plan selected in competition | Messrs. Tallis do not deny that much dear gas 
was only 80,0002. to which, however, must be |is also bad, and they complain that we mis- 
added 34,000/. in consequence of alterations | construed their meaning altogether in sup- 
which were made after the selection, especially | posing that they wished to advocate the cause 
im the wards, which were regarded as too |of dear gas. We are glad to find that they 
small, and for ventilating and other towers, | thus appear to regard the movement in favour 
two school-rooms, and an enlargement of the lof cheap and good gas as a practicable and a 
chapel and offices. That thus 114,000/. was | reasonable one. As to our misconstruction of 
the actual amount of the architect’s first esti- | the purpose implied in the title to their pam- 
mates, but that the Jowest tender, subse-|phlet “Is low-priced gas cheap gas?” it 
quently obtained, was 26,0002. beyond these | appears that Messrs. Tallis merely, but, we 


| course of Jectures now in progress at the Geo- 


for mere words, models, drawings, &c. a prac- 
tical explanation and conduction of some one 
process of manufacture or art, as far as pos- 
sible, throughout all its details, so as to in- 
terest and instruct the workman, occupied in 
general with merely some one detail, as to the 
whole series of operations throughout which the 
material he works with passes in its progress 
from the raw state to the state of finished per- 








vent us from giving verbatim, offers, on the) 


| logical Museum, some important reflections, the | 
pith of which consists in a proposal to substitute | 


IM fection as an article of sale. In this way the | 
workman would be enlightened not only as to | 
facts, but their relations or connections, in| 


| A patent has been taken out by Mr. G. R. 
Booth, of Portland-place, Wandsworth-road, 
for a method of manufacturing oil gas from 
oil extracted from Banana leaves. ‘The oil, it 
| is said, is so plentiful and so cheap that it can 
| be sold at als. agallon. It yields a sort of oli- 
'feant gas. The oil is exposed to destructive 
| distillation in a close vessel at a moderate heat, 
| and it is said that the apparatus is so simple, 
| compact, and easily managed, that it is well 
| suited for single dwellings, as the manufacture 
|may be carried on in a cellar. The gas is 
| declared to be very superior to coal gas, and 
| the cost to be not more than one farthing an 
hour in a household furnace. Eton College, it 
| seems, is about to be lighted with it, and man 

large mansions have already been lit up wit 

it on an extensive scale. A gas consumers’ 
company is being set on foot in Marylebone to 
produce a gas of superior illuminating power 
ata cost not exceeding 4s. per 1,000 cubic feet, 
to lay on services and furnish meters gratis, 
limit the divisible profits to 10 per cent. 





‘and apply any surplus to a fund for 
future reduction in price. The capital is 
100,0007. in 10,000 shares of 10/. each, 


with power to increase it to 150,000/,.—— 
|The Blackburn Gas Company have declared a 
dividend of 10 per cent. intimated an intention 
to enlarge their works at a cost of about 
12,000/. and announced an increase of con- 
sumption in their gas to the extent of 800,000 
cubic feet during the past year, and a reduction 
of price for the future to 4s. 6d. and 3s. 9d. 
according to quantity consumed. “In 
| Leeds,” says the Liverpool Chronicle, * the 
| price is 3s. and yet the last dividend of the 
| company was 10 per cent. to the old, and 6 per 
‘cent. to the new shareholders. In Stockton 
the price is only 2s. 6d. and yet the company 
pay a dividend of 8 per cent. In Gloucester 
the price is 2s. 6d. and the company pay 74 
per cent. dividend. No doubt, we 
| believe, exists that the prime cost of gas of the 
first quality does not exceed 1s. 9d. per 1,000 
cubic feet, and it is equally unquestionable 
that the existing Liverpool company could 
| supply it at 2s. 6d. or, at the utmost, 3s. per 
| 1,000 feet, with a large residue for profit.” If 
| 2s. 6d. actually yields 8 per cent. in Stockton, 
'4s. ought to yield a pretty fair return in 
‘London, making every allowance for the dif- 
ference of locality. Such is the sort of con- 
clusion to which every reasonable man must 
‘come, in spite of all the outcry of interested 
‘parties to the contrary. The paper just 
| quoted is now urging the Liverpool people to 
‘repeat the same gentle “ pressure from with- 
/out,” by which alone they have ever obtained 
|reductions of the cost of gas. The amalga- 
mated company have recently announced 
another of their maximum dividends of 10 per 
;cent. the highest allowed by their acts; and 
the Chronicle remarks that as to the surplus 
which ought by the same Acts to go to the 
reduction of the price below 4s. 6d. it is sunk 
in form of additional capital, in pipes and 
branch works, spreading many miles east, 
north, and south of even the outskirts of the 
borough, into villages and districts far removed 
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from Liverpool, and that “ with each new | 
creation of capital the proprietors get enormous | 
bonuses by the extra shares assigned to them. 





SLIGO. 
NEW INDEPENDENT CHAPEL AND SCHOOLHOUSE. 

Tue building is situated in Stephen-street. 
The form of plan is a parallelogram, 66 feet by 
34 feet in the clear, and accommodates 400 
sitters on the ground-floor, without any gal- 
leries. Entrance-doors are placed on each side, 
the label mouldings of which spring from 
carved corbels of the heads of the Reformers. 
The seats are open, with bench ends orna- 
mented with foliated heads. At the end isa 
pulpit and sacramental table, which have been 
carved in the town by the Messrs. Clarke. 
The roof is open-framed with carved principals, 
the interstices between the common rafters 
being plastered. ‘The exterior is plain. It is 
built in the early Decorated style of the 14th 
century. The principal effect is gained bya 
high-pitched gable surmounted by a bell turret 
springing from carved corbels. Beneath the 
turret is a five-light window, the upper part 
illed in with tracery. 

The wh le is built of a very hard limestone, 
which is obtained in the neighbourhood, and 
which, to judge from the remains of the once 
beautiful but now ruined Abbey of Sligo, in 
the centre of the town, was used many cen- 
turies ago in the erection of the ecclesiastical 
buildings of that period. 

In the rear of the chapel, and now nearly 
finished, are schools for boys and girls with 
infants, caretaker’s residence, and minister’s 
vestry. 

Messrs. Joseph James and W. Blackett are 
the architects. Mr. John Lynn is the con- 
tractor. The stone carving was executed by | 
Mr. Parday. | 

The expenses are— 
Parchase of ground..........cse0e £ 200 
Chapel, heating apparatus, fittings, &c. 1,500 





RENE, PERS. 0 d'c%s 0:5, wee eens piles 600 | 
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FARM 


SCHOOLS FOR PAUPER 
CHILDREN, | 
Ar the Statistical Society, on the 16th inst. | 

a paper was read by Mr. Juseph Fletcher, her 
Majesty’s inspector of schools, containing the 
experience of farm schools, as they are em-| 
a in foreign countries, for the education 
and reformation of pauper and criminal chil-| 
dren. Its data were chiefly those collected for | 
the Belgian government, by Mr. Edward Duc- | 
petiaux. More than 50,000 children and young | 
persons under sixteen are constantly dependent | 
upon the public guardianship in England and | 
Wales, in workhouses or gaols, in which they | 
are trained for the most part to indolence and 
vice. To meet such evils on the continent | 
spade husbandry has of late years been va- | 
riously employed. 








CAMBRIDGE MILITARY ASYLUM ‘what is less customary with those who do 80 
COMPETITION. act, acknowledging honourably the source of 
Caw you enlighten us as to what the committee the suggestion, Mr. Haywood has cansed to 
have really done, and what they are doing in this be inscribed upon certain lamps the word 
protracted matter. Designs were sent in on the | <* Halt” as sufficiently indicative of localities 
Ist of October last, of which nothing was heard | which have been further multiplied by eight 
until an announcement of tenders having been re- times twenty-four individual accommodations 
ceived appeared in your pages, the lowest much | 444 the utility of which appears to be duly 
exceeding the amount stipulated for by the com- | appreciated. 


i ; ci i he Architectural |“? ; : Re: 
See ae - rae ae T por The reporter in conclusion states that “within 


what was described to be a view of the intended | a very short period, the sewers of the City of 
asylum about to be erected, &c. Now, if matters | London being now rapidly extended into the 
have really arrived at this point, I think it high | Smallest courts and alleys, will be completed ; 
time the committee should give some account of | and a'though much will remain to be done in 
their proceedings, particularly as none can be ob- | the re- construction of the ancient sewers and 
tained from them upon personal application. I the adaptation of others nearly a century old 
therefore venture to seek your all-powerful aid in} tg modern requirements, yet I see no reason 


bringing to light what at present savours very much | why, at the end of the present year, the sewers 
of some unfairness, if the exhibited design has been 


so selected and adopted; and further, assuming | 


that to be so, why are not the other designs re- | 


turned? Surely, a trifling maiter like this cannot 
require five months to settle, if all is right and 
square. One oF THE COMPETITORS, 





Potices of Books. 

Short Hints to the Student in Architecture. 
By J. B. Roperts, Whittaker and Co. 
London, 1852. 

Mr. J. B. Roberts intends his book only for 

the youngest pupils. He has endeavoured, he 

says,— 

‘* To draw the attention of those for whom the 
work is chiefly designed, to the points which are 
most apt to be neglected, orif not neglected, passed 
by as things of little moment, and unworthy of 
serious consideration ; but which after experience 
too often sadly proves to be essential qualifications, 
in those who practise architecture as a profession, 


and upon whom the onerous duty of instructing | 


others may devolve.” 

It contains many useful suggestions, and is 
written with good feeling, but it scarcely flies 
high enough for the present day. For example, 


_in pointing out the necessity of not neglecting 
any opportunity by which a knowledge of the 


strength, durability, and capability of all mate- 
rials used in building may be acquired, he 


| Says,— 


‘‘Tredgold’s formule are almost universally 
adopted in the profession, but the workman himself 


is generally the most competent person to instruct | 


you in these particulars, and do not let a false pride 
deter you from seeking this means of information : 
rest assured that the time employed in gaining such 
knowledge is not wasted, and will produce a result 


rate, which has for so many years past been 

levied and cheerfully paid by your fellow. 

citizens, may not be reduced.” 

The Machinery of the Nineteenth Century, from 
Original Drawings. By G. D. Dempsey, 
London: Atchley and Co. Great Russell. 
street. 

Tne first part of this work now before us, the 
plates large folio, the descriptions quarto, con- 
tains Bishopp’s patent improved disc steam- 
‘engine (which we introduced to the public 
some time ago in the shape of a description 
of that put up in the Times office) ; Clayton’s 
patent tile, brick, and pipe machine; Fair- 
bairn’s patent wrought-iron tubular crane (an 
ugly, however effective, application of plate 
iron); and Clymer and Dixon’s patent Colum- 
bian printing press. The drawings are very 
clearly made; but they seem to need fuller 
descriptions, with references to the various parts 
of the machines, than accompany them. We 
shall probably have other opportunities to 
refer to the work, which will be found of great 
use by a large class of persons. 


Transactions of the Architectural Institute of 
Scotland: Vol. II. Part II. Nos. III. and 
IV. 

THE main portion of the present part of 

these transactions consists of a report on the 

sanitary improvement of the city of Glasgow. 

Remedial measures are proposed and legisla- 

tive compulsion advised for the future improve- 

ment of those horrid nests of corruption, the 

Wynds and Closses, which, bad as they are in 

the old town of Edinburgh, are infinitely worse 

in Glasgow, inasmuch as those of Edinburgh, 





in future years that will make you grateful that you | winding chiefly down the faces of hilly ground, 


early devoted yourself to its acquirement.”’ 


are partially cleansed by every thunder plump 


This, it is unnecessary to say, will not do| of rain, and ventilated so far by every good 
now-a-days. ‘I'he student must investigate for | strong hurricane ; but those of Glasgow, on the 
himself, and go to sources for information contrary, mainly stand on level ground, and 


denied for the most part to the workman. 
Most desirable it is, of course, to learn what 


| 


} 


} 


practical acquaintance with materials teaches, | 


not all the rains and winds of heaven can ever 
scour or ventilate them to any purpose. 


but the etudent will do but little who stops| Key to Tate’s Exercises on Mechanics and 


here. 


Nevertheless we commend the book, as well | 


By TnHomas Tarts, 
1852, 


Natural Piggy. pd 
F.R.A.S. &c. Longman and Co. 


, . | } : i. er ee ‘ » 
The conclusions derived from the experience | aa ae — “4 Pat cori oo the | In this little volume there ve ealeons f 
of these institutions on the continent, as ap-| young student to the wor at is before him. | many useful exercises in mechanics, relating, 


plicable to ourselves, appeared to be :— | 

1. That the farm schools of the continent, applied | 
to education for the prevention of crime, hold a| 
Social position precisely analagous to that of our | 
own workhouse schools. : 

2. That, for the children in these schools, as in| 
those of the continent, a training in vigorous rural | 
industry and close domestic economy, by means of 
farm-schools, conducted on the principles of a 
Christian family, will yield the greatest attainable 
moral vigour, with the least amount of indolence 
and self-deception. 





Report of the Works executed by the Hon. 


j 


| 


for instance, to the equilibrium of pressures on 
embankments, pillars, walls, &c. to the work of 


Commissioners of Sewers of the City of living agents, saw machines, steam power, &c. 
London, during the year 1851. By W1LttaM | to work in excavations, to hydraulic power, and 
Haywoop, Surveyor to the Commission. | many others. 


1852. 


Tue works done under Mr. Haywood’s super- | How to see the British Museum in Four Visils. 


intendence during the past year are far too 


| 


numerous for us to be able to give any aceu- | 


rate idea of them. Perhaps, not the least im- 


| 


By W. BLancuarp Jerroxp. Bradbury 
and Evans, Bouverie- street. London, 1852. 
Tue name of Jerrold is an honoured one in 


portant amongst them, notwithstanding con-| the eye of the reading public, and we doubt 


3. That by far the greater number of the present | 
workhouse schools are now producing converse re- 
sults; and that we have no experience strongly 
favourable to regimenting and warding the children | 
in large district edifices, however pleasing their | 
mechanism, while we have ample testimony in| 
favour of the farm-school system. 

4. That the children at a proper farm-school, 


required to work steadily at all its out-door and 


domestic duties, as well as at their own mental cul- 
tivation, 


i will certainly not cost more to the public 
(if so much) than under the present system, = that 
of the _contemplated district asylums, while the 
saving in their improved conduct for the future will 
be very great. 


| 





drainage, sewerage, &c. is the fact that the 
surveyor has had borings made upon the line 
intended to be taken by the great intercepting 
low level sewer of the metropolitan commission, 
and that so far as regards the city, no delay 
need arise in the carrying out of this important 
work, as the surveyor “ knows of nothing to 
prevent the court commencing such operation 
of the works as may be contemplated within 
the jurisdiction of the city commissioners 
within three months from any date upon which 
he may receive instructions to prepare for such 
purpose.” 

Acting on a suggestion in our columns, and 





tinued and extensive improvements in house- not that anything written by his son will be 


received with favour. The mental and refresh- 
ing drink to sight-seers here provided, how- 
ever, “needs no bush.” Each “ visit” is ac- 
companied by a running commentary 0 
instructive matter on the subjects to which 
attention is called, so that the volume com- 
prises a collection of little treatises which can- 
not but help to open the eyes of the sight- 
seers, and to enable them to see an immens¢ 
deal more in what is before their eyes than 
many of them ever did before. 

It is an interesting circumstance in the early 
days of the Museum that no one was ad- 
mitted unless he had previously obtained & 
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ticket, that only ten were admitted at a time, 
and that only three hours were allowed to see 
the whole collection. The regulations by 
which access was hampered and made pur- 
nosely difficult, stand out in strong contrast 
indeed with the free and unrestricted access for 
all classes now enjoyed by thousands instead of 


by tens. Sue bbalaore 


The Solar System; or the Sun, Moon, and 
Planets. By J. R. Hinp, Foreign Secretary 
of the Royal Astronomical Society of London, 
&e. London: Orr and Co. Amen-corner. 

A Book on astronomy for a shilling, by a well- 

known and approved astronomer! It is a small 

hook doubtless, but all the more valuable to 
the general reader on that account. Moreover, 
although it contains much less on any one 
point than larger books do, it is a well-con- 
densed epitome, which, we happen to note, 
actually contains points of information for 
which we have searched in vain through larger 
works. ‘The volume forms one of a shilling 
series of “ Readings in Popular Literature,” 
published by Messrs. Orr and Co. of which 

“The World in its Workshops,” as our readers 

may recollect, is one. 





4Hiscellanea. 





ConTENTMENT.—“ Be seized, dear friend, 


with a very dreadful idea of your own suffi- | 


ciency. Distrust your own competency to 


walk straight; your own ability to detect, 


shams from realities ; your own power to see, 
even from one moment to another, what is best 
for you. Groan not so for the good things of 
this life, because it happens to be the fashion. 
Fill not so your mind with golden visions ; 
long not so intensely for those one or two little 
things which, you think, after all, fate might 
really accord you. Above all, be more disposed 
to regard the wheelbarrow than the coach and 
four, the table spread with bread and cheese, 
than the banquet-board groaning with its plate. 
If you sleep well, be happy! Remember, man 
leads two lives, his days and Ais dreams ; and 
if you are safe as to the latter, accept the 
former as the very best which could be allotted 
you. 


things which are worth attention in this world 
are those nearest at hand; and that, if you have 
a clear mind, a small opinion of yourself, and 
good resolutions, you are as happy as a 
prince, ay, and as powerful too!”—Hargrave 
Jennings, in Military Magazine. 

Ricumonp, Surrey.— Steps have been 
taken here towards the rebuilding of the In- 
dependent Chapel destroyed by a fire in 
August last. The committee, considering it a 


good opportunity of affording a greater amount | 


of accommodation in sittings than was ob- 
tained in their old place, which only held 400 
sitters, came to the determination of erecting 


a building capable of holding 800 persons, | 
with the addition of larger schools. The plan 
of the proposed new building is a parallel- | 
ogram, and the styl: chosen is Decorated | 


Gothic. It will be 68 feet 6 inches by 40 feet 
in the clear, and is divided into six bays by 
buttresses, between which will be two light 
windows of varied design. The front eleva- 
tion will be divided by a buttress running up 
the whole height, supporting a bell turret, 
which will spring from carved corbels. The 
interior will be provided with low benches 
Without doors, Behind the chapel a lecture- 
room will be provided, 30 feet by 18 feet, with 
minister’s vestry, and other conveniences. 
Underneath, school and class rooms, 12 feet in 
height, will be placed for day and Sunday 
schools. It is proposed to erect the whole of 
the buildings of brick, faced with Bargate 
stone, with Bath stone dressings. Mr. J. James 
is the architect, 

IMPROVEMENT IN GLASS MANUFACTURE. 
—Edwin Deeley and Richard Mountford 
Deeley, of the Dials glass-house, have recently 
enrolled a patent for certain improvements. 
Their claimis for “ the construction of furnaces 
the manufacture of glass, with grates having 
inclined bars or perforated plates situate and 
arranged so that the flame may play directly 
on the pots,” 


Depend upon it, my-not-altogether- 
so-hopelessly-wicked reader, that the only | 


SR pe 


| On True Principies in Ancuitecture.| Rarnway Jorrincs.—The first suspension 
—At a meeting of the Oxford Architectural tube for the bridge over the Wye, at Chepstow, 
Society, on the 18th ult. Mr. Street read a has been tested by a weight of 1,100 tons 
paper on “True Principles in Architecture, | attached to it. By the first week in April one 
and the possibility of a Development founded | of the lines of rail will be opened for traffic. 
| thereon.” According to a local journal, he The bridge combines the Britannia tubular and 
showed how that for the last three hundred Menai suspension principles. Mr. Stephenson, 
years all true principles had been ignored ; it is said, has inspected the bridge, and con- 
each man’s caprice being his rule in defiance | curred in the plan adopted by Mr. Brunel.——. 
of all laws either of construction or art. The! The viaduct at Hoo Brook, near Kidder- 
great law at the bottom of all good art is truth, minster, is now complete, except the hand- 
| which by no means excludes religion, but is rails. Mr. Holloway, the sub-contractor, and 
/more applicable as a law, and on this all his assistants have put it together in five 
‘development must be founded: he would months. It is made entirely of wood, with 
assume, therefore, first that in good archi-| the exception of stone abutments and iron 
tecture whatever is truthful must of necessity bolts and castings. The bridge has twenty- 
be in itself proper and good, though it have no, two openings, each 51 feet from the centres of 
old precedent in its favour, and second, that | the abutments, and thus it is 1,122 feet in total 
no development can be good which does not} length. The stone intermediate abutments are 
proceed upon this principle. ‘The absence of a| about 10 feet in height: upon each abutment 
desire to develop had led men to imagine that | five legs of timber, each 40 feet long and 24 
our only object was to restore a dead style; | by 14 inches thick are reared, and these sup- 
whereas had we seized on the principles of that| port the platform through the medium of 
style, and worked boldly, we should soon have | trusswork. ‘The height of the viaduct will 
improved. In all architecture the first prin-| vary, according to the level below it, from 60 
| ciples are constructional, and none could be|to 69 feet. The timbers and castings are 
| good in which this was not the case, and as; much weaker than in some viaducts of this 
the Pointed arch is the greatest invention in| kind. The timber has been put through a pre- 
construction that has ever been achieved, it, serving process in Mr. T'redweli’s yard at Glou- 
‘follows that all imitations of classic archi-|cester. ‘The abutments which support the ends 
tecture are barbarous and bad. ‘The oppor- | of the viaduct are of stone, and the trussing 
tunities for development are various: first, by | rests upon arches. In consequence of an 
examination of foreign examples, the true view | alteration in the original plan of the bridge, 
of these being that they are so many develop- | these arches were lowcred 5 feet, in order to 
ments from the one great fact of the Pvinted | give strength to the trussing by rendering the 
arch, not that they are the development best | ‘‘ struts” more vertical in their position. The 
suited to the countries in which they are found, | sub-contractor has hurried his work in order 
though this is often true of mouldings and so | to open a passage for the contractor’s engine 
forth. Nor should we stop here, but classical and waggons to the northern end of the line. 
buildings should also be examined, in orderto| Fires 1n Cuurcues.—That fertile source 
see whether any beauties existed in them which ,of mischief, overheated flues, has of late 
might be available for all time. He argued in| placed some important buildings in jeopardy. 
favour of the horizontal line, instancing the ; On Sunday last, St. Margaret’s Church, West- 
m-¢thod of its use in Italian and Greek pointed | minster, immediately adjoining Westminster 
churches, and proving from instances in Eng- Abbey, and directly opposite the Houses of 
land that it was not opposed to the principles | Parliament, was fired by a red-hot flue 
of the style, and that it was eminently con-| during Divine worship. The beadle had 
structional; the modern method of quoining | the discretion and the nerve to allow the ser- 
‘dark buildings with light stone being bad, | vice to go quietly on while he ordered out the 
because it does not look constructive ! | parish engines, got out the fire-ladders, tore 
TRAFFIC OVER WESTMINSTER BripGe.— up 20 feet of the coping stone with the aid of 
On Saturday I counted the carriages which ten or twelve men, and with fifty pails of water, 
pass my door going to and coming from put out the fire before a soul in the interior 
Westminster-Lridge: they were about 500 per | knew anything about it, although a crowd of 
hour, and as the grinding of the way scarcely | people witnessed what was going on outside. 
ceases till two or three o’clock in the morning, We need hardly say, that had the slightest in- 
‘and begins again at five o’clock, you may | discretion led to the betrayal of the fact within 
|readily admit that 10,000 of all sorts of car- doors, however paltry the occasion might have 
‘riages pass over Westininster-bridge daily, of | been, the lives of some at least would have 
which Parliament-street gets so large a share | been sacrificed in the certain rush to get out. 
‘that new granite stones laid on it scarcely |——-At St. Peter’s-in-the-East, Oxford, on the 
‘show the places where they were laid on the | Sunday before last, a sermon had been 
‘next day. Does not this immense traflic point | preached in the forenoon to aid in raising 
‘out the necessity of an additional bridge, and | funds to pay for a new flue and stove for heat- 
in the meantime a better regulation of the old | ing the church; and, in the afternoon of the 
‘bridge? Suppose the bridge were lighted in same day, the same flue became overheated 








‘the middle, and carriages obliged to go only | and set fire to “a wooden coal-box which 
one way over the parts, ——— narrowed = — top < it !! ing — 
'1 foot 6 inches each to be given to the carriage and but for prompt measures, the flames from 
ah and foot passengers obliged to go on one | the blazing pews would have spread over the 
|side proceeding and on the other side on re- | whole body of the building and reduced it to 
| turning : this order would give abundance of — The pe el in dealing 
' additional convenience.—O with flues is scarcely credible. 

Sream Dicgcinc Macuine.—A patent; Cost OF THE ENGINEERS’ StrRikE.—Not 
| has been enrolled for George Guthrie, Rephad, | fewer than 20,000 men have been out of work 
| S:ranraer, for a machine, which is described as since nab ay «| sang or 
| imitating spade labour. 298. pe eek, 175, - About 2,000/. 
| Suspension BraipGes.—We have not un- | weekly, or 14,0001. have been expended in 
| frequently felt it our duty, without meaning to | supporting the unemployed ; thus making a 
lexcite any alarm on the subject, to ii DO mi ae In cag — loss 
‘attention to circumstances ever and anon | must have resul o employers from the in- 
| occurring which tend to diminish confidence —) of a gpa ~ ant alto- 
‘in suspension bridges as heretofore con- | gether, it is thoug t, says the Observer of last 
structed. We now learn that the new one, not week, that up to the end of the week, from 

yet finished, at Portland-street, Glasgow, has 200,000/, to 210,0001. would be a fair estimate 
| already shown signs of insecurity in one of its | " the loss a gra aay Pang 7 see parties by 
towers; and that the bridge at Feochan, in | the ye yer re e. On ys 2 ite 5,000 
| Argyleshire, was destroyed by floods on on ~ vanes the pe eclaration in 
‘ul. As remarked in the Bath Journal, in; Manchester, and were at work. 

‘reference to these circumstances, few of the District oF Wrecnannie-Gn the 
 baihgon ‘eal “Ade: nlariyen D's Granon | auirenar ee tee. deine ok hedeck te 
serious disaster. e late Lor e rey ,» by 
por that they contained the elements of | sixty votes. The other candidates were Mr. 
their own destruction, increasing according to Cantwell (forty-six votes), Mr. Hill, and 
| the increase of their length. Mr. Eales. 
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Tue Exursition Burtpinc.—I went 
into the “shell” of the Great Exhibition 
the other day, and was much struck by its 
melancholy aspect. The seats were all stand- 
ing, tenantless, in rows, as if they were placed 
rank and file, to be marched off to another sta- 
tion at a moment’s notice: after having borne 
the weight of all nations on their backs, they 
found their occupation gone, and were reposing. 
The water cans, all huddled up together in 
friendship without a single split among them, 
looked proud at having laid the dust of hos- 
pitable England, for the comfort of our foreign 
brothers and selves. The bell which once 
called the workmen together to erect this 
mighty palace will ere long use its metal 
tongue to call them to its demolition. The 
staircases now creak under the weight of a 
single individual, though they bore the tread 
of many a foreign power, without a murmur. 
I was overwhelmed with a melancholy by the 
sight of the building, remembering what it 
was. The effect, standing at one end of the 
building, and looking towards the other, 
through its immense length is very extraordi- 
nary, there being nothing to obstruct the view, 
and the two great looking glasses still remain, 
as if intended to deceive the spectator as to the 
real length. Over them in the west gallery is 
the large organ that once pealed forth to 
gathered thousands, but now alas! it is silent, 
although a printed bill upon it still intimates 
that “ it will be played at three o’clock.”’ 

Sip. 

*,* The sale of fittings has been going on 
during the week. Lot 1, “ thirty-seven bat- 
tens, about § feet,” sold for 1s. 11d. per 
batten. 


Buitpers’ TeENpERS.—The tenders sent | 


in from builders invited, for some additions 
and alterations, Nos. 5 and 6, Newington- 
causeway, under Mr. Henry Jarvis, architect, 
estimated from quantities furnished by him 


and Mr. Marsland, with 50/. added to each of | 


the tenders, with the architect’s knowledge, 
on account of the short time allowed for 
executing a portion of the works, were— 


Brass and Son.......... £1,450 0 0 
Pritchard and Son ...... 1,437 0 0 
John Wilson <0 ro 
Locke and Nesham...... 1,393 0 0 
Lawrence and Sons...... 1,382 0 0 
Beet, BIB. cas cikccs “eee 8 
James Cooper.......... 1,356 0 0 


Mr. Cooper has written to us complaining that | 
though his tender was the lowest, because he | 
would not undertake it for 1,200/. the work is | 
being done by a party who did not tender; and | 
he urges persons “ who are invited to tender | 
for works, to stipulate that, if executed, one, 
of the parties tendering should be accepted, 
and that such irregular proceedings should | 
not be countenanced by respectable builders.” | 

A Mope or West Front oF Licurigip 
CaTHEDRAL.—At the Birmingham County 
Court last week, Dubber, a chaser and 
modeller, summoned Thornloe, a clock and 
watchmaker, for 19/. 7s. 6d. balance of 60i. 
alleged to be due for a model in brass, gilt, | 
2 feet high, of the west front of Lichfield | 
Cathedral, designed for the Great Exhibition. | 
Defendant estimated the worth of the article, | 
or at least the cost he expected to pay for it, at 
71. to 201. Plaintiff, however, led evidence to 
prove that 60/. was cheap, that there were 400 
figures modelled for it, and that it cost 5/1. for 
mere soldering, and 28/. for other payments, | 
besides fourteen visits to Lichfield, and wax. 
modelling, &c. Verdict, 9/. 12s. 6d. with 
costs, making the price in all 501. exclusive of | 
costs. 

Moore’s Parent Lever Grass Ventt- 
LATOR.—This ventilator, intended to fill a/ 
square in any sash, has an advantage over. 
others that we have seen in the extent to which | 
the louvres can be opened, and the sim licity | 
of the action by which this is effected. if the | 


air be thrown at too sharp an angle against the | 


ceiling in entering, it falls at once into the 
room, to the inconvenience of those who may 
be sitting near. Means for the escape of the 
Vitiated air are even more important than for 
the admittance of fresh, and are too often dis- 
regarded. 


/knowledge may be cheaply and conveniently 
' diffused. 
_be disposed to act upon the suggestion. 


quantity of salts of potash, of marketable 


evening at ten, without any manual superin- | 


| Granp Surrey Tipat Docx.—The par- 
| ticulars have been forwarded to us of a project 
/to construct an immense dock, to be called 
| Fountain Dock, with an entrance from the 
‘Thames at Deptford, and an outlet in the 
_parish of Bermondsey. The object of it is to 
accommodate the sea-borne coal at a cheap 
‘rate, and to relieve the Thames of colliers. 
The projector should have his statement put 
into better English than it is, if he wish to 
'make any impression on the public. 


Evectaic Licut anp Heat.—The French 
Government has instituted a prize of 50,009 
francs in favour of the discoverer who shall 
render the voltaic pile applicable with economy 
to industry as a source of heat, to lighti 
chemistry, mechanics, or medical practice. 
Scientific men of all nations are admitted to 
compete for the prize, which is open for five 
years. 

Cork Town-Hatu Compertirion.—Two 
plans were selected by the Town-hall Com. 





CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL Society. | mittee, from about forty submitted,—one from 
—At the second meeting of the Society for the Messrs. Atkins and Johnson, to cost 14,0001, ; 
Lent Term, held on ‘Thursday, Mr. O. W. ‘and one from Mr. Hargrave, to cost about 
Davys, St. John’s College, read a paper on the , 12,000/. The council have awarded to these 
Churches of the Lake District; and a com- | the first and second premium respectively, 


munication was read from Mr. Freeman on the | = 


subject of Mr. Sharpe’s “Seven Periods of | 
Architecture.” 

TRADE AND MANUFACTURES OF Paris.— | 
The manufacture of furniture and cabinet- | 
makers is carried on by 1,915 masters, who 
employ 9,006 workmen. In the manufacture 





[ADVERTISEMENT. ] 
TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 

Tue British Motvat Lire Assurance 
Society, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
| entertains proposals of any description involving 
the contingency of human life, and invites Builders 


of chairs and fauteuils (woodwork only) the | and the public generally to examine for themselves 


number of persons employed is about 3,459. 
The turners reckon 94 masters and 389 work- 
men. In carving and ornamenting articles of 
furniture there is an ensemble of 222 masters 
and 1,125 workmen. The sawing establish- 
ments occupy 347 persons, masters and work- 
men. The upholstery trade occupies about 
3,920 persons, many of them women. In the) 
paper-hanging trade there are engaged 141 | 
masters, who employ 3,295 workmen. The’ 
number of persons, masters and workmen, | 
employed in wood-gilding is 1,310. In the} 
manufacture of gas-fittings and of lamps about 
3,000 persons are employed. 

ORGANIZATION OF LITERARY AND 
Screntiric Instirutions.—Mr. H. Chester 
has laid before the council of the Society of 
Arts a proposal for the affiliation of the lite- 
rary and scientific institutions, mechanics’ in- 
stitutes, and other similar bodies throughout 
the country, with the view of infusing new 
life into these local bodies, and of founding a 
well-organised system, whereby industrial 


The council, it is said, appears to 


Buast Iron Furnace Soot.—lIt has been 
ascertained by Dr. Penny, of Glasgow, that the 
soot of iron furnaces contains a considerable 





value. | 
WuHiItTTINGTton Cius.—The members of | 


this institution held their fourth annual soirée | 
on the 3rd instant, when Mr. Monckton! 
Milnes, M.P. now their president, commenced 
the evening with an address. This was fol- 
lowed by a selection of vocal and instrumental 
music; then the votaries of dancing had it 
all their own way. We were glad to learn 
that the institution is in a prosperous con- 
dition, It is fortunate in having an energetic 
secretary. 


BELL-RINGING BY HyprRavtic Power. 


the advantages gained for Assurers by the plan on 
| which the Policies are granted, and which are in- 
disputable except in cases of palpable fraud. It 
also recommends to their notice the Britisu 
MvurvaLt Svusscription Loan Assurance 
| Ciasses, established in connection with the Office, 


| and which readily afford the means either for an 


eligible investment, or for obtaining pecuniary 
advances upon very advantageous terms, repayable 
by easy instalments extending over a lengthened 

eriod. 

DIRECTORS. 

Henry Currny, Esq. 4, Lancaster-place, Strand. 
Rev. W. W. Exu1s, Rector of St. Clement Danes. 
Raven Erwan, Esq. Andover and apse | 
Tomas Evans, Esq. M.D. Stockwell Park House, Surrey. 
Jonwn 8. Fzttoz, Esq. Belvedere Wharf, Lambeth, 
Grorce Gonwin, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. Brompton. 
Hon. Wit1i14M Gore, Wilton-crescent, Belgrave-square. 
Tomas Hamper, Esq. Barnsbury Park. 
Joun Lover, Esq. Oxford-street, Hyde Park. 
Lieut.-Col. Monrkresor, Ospringe House, Kent. 
Guoree ALFRED Watxrr, Esq. St. James’s-place. 


PREMIUMS TO ASSURE 100]. PAYABLE AT 
DEATH :— 
(WITH PROFITS.) 








Bethdey, Annually, Half-yearly. Quarterly. 
&. s. a. £. 8. d. £. 8. d. 

30 21 6 113 01011 
#0 214 9 fy 014 4 
50 at 219 | 114 





Peculiar advantages, by introduction of the loan- 
classes, are afforded to respectable and active 
parties who would undertake the agency in places 
where no agent has yet been appointed. Apply 
(if for an agency with references and full particu- 
lars) to 


CHARLES JAMES THICKE, Secretary. 
17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 





SAS 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

ReeGro’s third letter to Sorrtian next week. 

Brick and Tile Machines.””—Within the last three 
weeks we have received five requests to re nd a 
maker of brick and tile machines. We prefer to refer the 
writers to our advertising columns and their own judg- 





—A bell in the spire of St. Peter’s Church, | ment. 





Dundee, has been fitted up with a striking 
apparatus worked by water power, whereby a 
couple of hammers striking on different parts | 
of it ring a peal every morning at six and every | 


tendence at all, the power supplied by the town 
water company, being applied at the proper 
times by a clock which is connected with the 
same bell. 

Guass Pumps, Pipes, anp DisHes.—We 
some time since expressed a wish that glass 
could be practically substituted for pumps 
and pipes where water was apt to act on lead. 
We are glad to see that a process, something 
like the enamelling of iron, has been taken up 
which seems to offerthe very probable means 
of carrying out our wishes. It consists simply 
in the coating of the surfaces of iron inside 
and out with flint glass, whereby not only 
water pipes and pumps, but chemical and 
cooking utensils, plates and dishes of all sorts 
may be made to combine the tenacity of iron 
_with the utility and beauty of glass. Vessels 
thus composed, it is said, may not only be 
knocked about without breaking, but may be 


,even suddenly quenched from a red hot state 
without injury. 


“D.A.R.,” “F.G.7.,” “T. L. D.,” (thanks), “J. L.” 
(any thing sent for inspection will receive attention), 
‘* Messrs. B.,” ‘“‘ Martha Mizen,” “ W. C. T.,” “ Opifex,” 
“J.N.,” “ Tyro,” “ T. M. F.,” “ Antiquario,” (there is 
not an architectural lending library. The library of the 
Central School of Design contains the books he desires), 
“J.B. B.,” “ J.E.,” “ Subscriber,” Bristol, “J. D. P.,” 
| “ G. H.” (we cannot pretend to advise on special cases. 
| As a general rule there can be no question as to the talue 
| of ventilators in the position indicated), ‘ E. 8.” (under 
| our mark), “ M. T.” (ditto), “ W.8.,”  D. D.” (the dis- 
| covery of skeletons, &c. has led to the now generally re- 
| ceived opinion that cromlechs are espaluaeal}, “Ww. L. 
| (improper folding of Taz Burtpgr rests wholly with the 
| newsvenders), “ E.T.B.,” “ W. H, B.,” “ E. H, M. 
| (will our correspondent favour us with his address ?), 
| W. M.” (says he has the model of just such a machine 
| for ramming street paving as we hinted at last week. He 
| must take his own course to make it known), “ C.T.,” 
|“ Mr. B.,” “R. 7.,.” “A Party Concerned,” “J. RB. 

‘* Your Constant Reader,” “8.1L, M.,” “H.0.” _ 

* Books and Addresses.”"—W e have not time to point out 

books or find addresses. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
AMES CHERRY, SURVEYOR.—If any one 
will furnish the address of James Cherry, late of Sherborne 
Cott: Sherborne-street, Islington, afterwards of Croydon and 


then of Hackney, to Mr. NIAS, 5, Copthall City, they will 
tbe rewarded for unelt troubte. 6 ba tae 
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TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS for SEWERS, 
or Patent Brick ‘and Tile Makers ; also to Engineers, or other 


Workers in Meta!s. 
VALUABLE INVENTIONS for SALE or 


otherwise, one of which is patented ; the others are p' 


. rotected 
under the late Act.—Models may be seen on applying to B. © 





Wiltshire’s Library, Portedown-terrace, near Kilburn-gate. 
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NORWICH LOCAL BOARD of HEALTH. | 


RW 
~The Surveyor to the Local 
PUPIL WANTED.~ Norwich has ® VACANCY in. his | 


Corporation we ort hom om onl particulars apply at No. 23, Coat | 


TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
RESPECTABLE YOUNG MAN, 
arTuATiCl three years in the above trade. wi 
free, W. P. Mr. 





Meadow, Norwich yoreea. 
ACM VIL <TIVIL ENGINEER, holding 1 a public appoint. 
ment, and whose private pract afford oreny opps 
tunity for acquiring geil a peaetizal and, ‘Mheoretical a Saas | 


—- | 
of the profeeions Bes ‘Address A. B. 8, New Palace-yard, Wedminste 


————To JOURNEYMEN PAINTERS. 
W pene Man, who thoro hly | 


So 
Jerstands his business, with @ 
Apply by vmietter, stating particulars and wages, to iJ Polen En, 
_— Ce mandi stress, 2 assed 








\VANTED, in a Builder’s Office, a respectable 

Young Man as CLES. “ It is per yy he ane 
0 thmetician —Apply. age, 

ick and corres tt y Z. Messrs. Waterlow’s, Londou-w 


: TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
(A YOUNG MAN from the country, who has, 
served his aj prentieship to the trade and office business, 
wishes oe a SIT IMPROVER in both branches — | 
Address, F. W. = an Blake’s, Printer, Market-place, Salisbury. 
“A YO 


W MILL PROPRIETORS. 
Ss1iv 


YOUNG MAN, 
Address, T. H., Mr. Geoch, 55, King William-street, City. 





| 


1s pers, ACADEMY 


in London, where h i himoelf Siro, on KO PL ACADEMY mn yy “y? dish the Sth, 
. can improve hi e m Ph in on e 
Palmer's, Corpenter, Essex. or TUESD. 0 work 


ae sel 


| but the 
net injury or loss; nor can it undertake to pay the camieaee a 


26, who has had five works “Tt 


T 


of ARTS, S, _ Trafalgar- 
a pny et Hak, .1—: 
Jag EXHIBITION 


AY, fae te en —- after which can 
oe be pate ‘whieh have 
7 ooo 


af 
™yOHN PRESCOTT. KN ont) RA "Secretary. 
ness care be taken of works sent for exhibition ; 3 
oyal Academy will not hold itself accountable im an 


Every 


which may be forwarded by carriers. The prices of 
disposed of may be communicated to the Secretary. 


HE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION 
(with o. collection of Materials, 








experience in the above business, wishes for a | 7; 

TION as CLEKK, COLLECTOR, or BOOKKEEPER.— | 
TO BUILDERS, OB GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO BUILD. | 
BUILDER'S FOREMAN is open to an) 

f£ ENGAGEMENT. He is a goed Plate cprghtanen, can 
measure up and set out all d: aperiapens of work. Unexceptionable 
reference as to character and ability.—Address, stating terms, &e. ' 
G. BOND, care of Mr, Dee, No. 24, Chamt-street, Stratford. | 























bea qu 
-ANTED, a Young 3 Man, about 20 years of age, 
Ww who can write a good hand. to assist in the counting-house 
and make himself otherwise useful, in a General Builder's Jobbing 
Business. y by lett ad. 
oa TO . ARCHITECTS. 
7TANTED, by an Architect in Manchester, an 
routine of an architect’s office.—Address, Z. Z. Z. Office of “ The 
Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent-garden, stating remuneration ex- 
pe scted, and with reference to last engagement. 
ANTED, by a Jobbing Builder, as CLERK, 
ut bits or wn mates. and to take charge of the 
prices, maky tdepartment.—-Address, T. G., Mr. Webster's, No. 58, 
Coleman-street, City. stating reference, amount of salary required, 
and hours of employmeat. N.B. Any one who is only partially 
employ ed, and wishing a further engagement, may apply as above. 
W ANTED, as FOREMAN of a Timber, Deal, 
and Mahogany Yard, a competent Person. Written com- | 
munications only ‘will, in the first instance, be attended to, which ¥ 
must state where the writer has been previously e mployed, anc ra 
the wages he requires.- -Address, paid,to Mr. W 
Timber- Merchant, Swan-wharf, Chelsea. "| 
W: ANTED, as FOREMAN or MANAGER of | 
the CABINET-MAKING DEPARTMENT in an exten- 
sive concern ina large provincial town, a steady, energetic, and | 
experienced man. He must possess a thorough knowledge of all | 
current styles of cabinet work, and give references as to sobriety | 
and general character. A suitable person would be liberally | 
treated —Apply (by letter eae to A. B. care of George Wallis, 
esy Head Master of the Government School of Design, Bir- | 
To CARPENTERS’ AND JOINERS’ POREMEN, &e. 
WANTED, at an Alkali Works, an active Man 
as WORKING py gt he must be a teetotaller, 
laying out work and rough drafting, able — lan and Take charge 
of cottage and ordinary plain buildin ly in measuring and 
accountay and willing to devote the wh 5 of his time. Wages 30s. 
Liverpool. 
W 
thorough] understand his business. As a i 


re‘ ine esi references, to 
-Apply by letter to A. B. 149, South wark-bridge-ro 
\ ASSISTANT, who is fully soqnaiated with the usual 
W one who is its, conversant with 
mingham. Se oa 
accustomed to buying, and a goed judge of timber, practived in 
a week, with house and coals.—Apply, Box H. 24, Post-office, 
an encagement entered into for ‘tases or five years, 





TO VENEER SAWYERS. 
ANTED, an EXPERIENCED SAWYER, 


accustomed to the working of yoy! ads gem He must 
beral salary will be 


ven. 
le but first-rate workmen need = some. Ap oy must state 
the number of years they have bee connected Wi ith the business, 


ies by fa they meth = been employed. 


d the names of the 
Ad : —_ tN McNICHOLL and CO. Brunswick Steam 


dress, Messrs. JOHN 
Saw Mills, Liverpool. 


WANTED, a Confidential Man to undertake the 
uties of ASSISTANT SECRETARY to a PUBLIC 
INSTITUTION. He must conversant ures. of good 
address, and accustomed to intercourse with the working classes ; 
security will be required ; the whole of his time will be employed. 
For the information of intending applicants the 1 com- 
mence at 9a, to 124. perannum. Applications to be made 
by letter only in the first instance (in the hand-writing of the appli- 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS 
(PHE Advertiser, having completed his articles 
some months since with an eminent architect in London, is 
desirous of obtaininga PERMANENT SITUATION as ASSIST- 
ANT in the office of an Architect or Surveyor. Highly satisfactory 
references can given. Country not objected to.—Address C. A. 
4, Church-street, Queen-street, Pimlico, 
TO ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, CONTKACTORS, AND 
5 OTHERS. | 
TT HE Advertiser, having just completed superin- 
tending the erections of an extensive waterworks, consisting | 
of pair of Cornish gemeins engines, 100 horses’ power, engine- 
house, boiler-house, lodge, cottages, &c. iu the Gothic style ; very 
extensive storage and service reservoirs, filter beds, and tanks, 
several miles of brick culverts and drainage pipes, and about 70 
miles of iron piping, with surveys and levelling connected there- 
with, is now open to a RE-ENGAGEMENT to Superintend the 





| Pire-arms, with the Impreved © ‘onierl Bullet, daily 


Ties the Eortiand ee opposite the yo Institution, 


Season Tickets, including a Catal initting = holder from 
the 1¢th of January to the 18th o' March, Two Shilli Free 
Tickets may be h: yy Wathenen. on aP lication * the Galleries. 


AS. EDMESTON, Jun. 
1a ee FR.AS. | Hon. Sees. 


PATRON— “PRINCE ALBERT 
ReY: AL POLY TECHNIC INSTITUTION.— 
During Lent, a Lecture on Astronomy, illustrated by 
beautiful diagrams. will be delivered by Dr. Bachhoffmer, on 
¥ ednesday and Friday Esenings at a Quarter to Eight o” 
An Explanatory Description, by Mr. Crispe of the Prussian Musket. 
the Lancaster and Minie Kifles, the various Kevolvers, and other 








Three o'clock, and at Half-past Eight in the Evenin 
Cento,” being a Lecture on the Sengs of Dibdin a other a 
composets, by T. Thorpe Peed, esq. Pro‘essor of a 

Royal Academy of Music. on Monday, Tuesday, anc i th 

Evenings, at a rter to Eight.—Lectures on Chemistry, b relay 
Pepper, esq.—Dissolving Views, &c. &.—Admission, 1. rea! 
and Children under ten years of age, half-price. A new édition of 
the Catalogue. 





Erections of Buildings, or Earthwork, r uddling, &c. &ec. on behalf J 

of engineers, or to carry out the same on behalf of a contractor.— | A RCHITECTUI RE, CIVIL ENGIN BERING, 

Testimonials and further information, by addressing Mr. | G. he. — Offices, No. 30, Southam 
HUGHES. Duffield. Derbyshire. | batlatogs, Sta, 7" inn, Holborn. Established above forty ~ a 
7 . u - GRAYSON begs to inform those gentlemen who are interested 
— <aenenereenener ———— 5 = "the above ~ a —— & _e INSTRUCTION 
’ EW > | to morning and evening classes, where, besides architecture, &c., 
RCH ITECTS ’ BE NEVOLENT SOCIETY. | ornamental, perspective, and lanx drawing, with access t 


Established for the Relief of the Unfortunate in all | extensive anc 


branches of the Architectural Profession. 
PATRONS, 
Sir Robert Smirke, R.A. George Stanley Repton, esq. 
-RESIDENT.—Sydney Smirke, esq. A.R.A 
TRUSTEES. 
R.A. Charles Robett Cockerell,esq. R.A. 
Philip foe 
Yilliam Tite, esq. F.RS. 
COUNCIL. 
George aiele, esq. 
David Mocatta, esq. 
James Pennethorne, esq. 
Ambrose Poynter, esq. 
Anthony Salvin, esq. 
George Smith, e=q. 
Thomas Henry W yatt, esq. 
-Edward Smirke, esq. M.A. 


Sir Charles Barry, 
TreasvKer.—W 


William Barnes, esq. 
Francis Edwards, esq, 
Benjamin Ferrey, esq, 
George Gutch, ese 
Edward Charles fiakewill, esq. 
Edward I’ Anson, jun. esq. 
William 8. Inman, ecq. 

Howorary Consuttine Counset. 

HONORARY SOLICITORS, 

Messrs. Wright, Smith, and Shepherd. 
Avuprrors.—-Henry Baker, esq. and Henry Roberts, esq 
Howornary Secretary.—John Turner, esq. 

Norice.—The Annual General Meeting of the Society will be held 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern, (irest Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, on Wednesday, March 10. The chair to be taken at Three 
o clock precisely. 

Information relative to the Society may be obtained of the 
Honorary Secret:ry, by whom subscribers’ names will be gladly 
received —By order of the Council, . ‘ 

4, Lower Belgrave-street. JOHN TURNER, Hon. Sec. 

YROVIDENT INSTITUTION of BUILDERS’ 

FOREMEN. Established for the relief of its Decayed 
Members, Widows, and Orphans. 
Ga. — = Governor. 





The Right H on TRarl ‘of Carlisle. 
The Right Hon. Bari of Ducie. 
The Right Hon. arl of Ellesmere. 
H. T. Hope, esq. M.P. 





cant), stating age and eens. with com t rences, to 
G. W. office of * The Builder,” 1, York-atreet, Covent-garden. 


WANNoaue by the Advertiser, aged 25, an 
a aor MENT with an Architect and Surveyor, or as 

of WORKS, in town or ccuntry. References given as to 
sae &e.— Address, A. B. 101, London-wall, City. 


TO ) BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &e. 
WANTED, by a Young Man, a permanent 
SITUATION as a THREE-BRANCH HAND in the 
Plumbing, ee and Painting Business. Has a thorough | 
knowledge of the trade. with good reference.—Adidress, X. Y. Z. 
No, 9, Sussex-street, U niversity-street. 
ED me seme ‘TS =o mms =e 


y able Young Man, aged 24, 
ws A mp iy EE apy pti % in an Architect's 
or Builder’s Office. He is a good draughtsman, understands mea- 
suring, ping ont quantities, bookkeeping, and d the general routine | 
of an office. lary moderate.—Address, A. C. 3, Summer’s-terrace, 
Forest-road, Kingsland. 


W ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK, by a 
person who has had much experience in keeping Lailders 
books, and has a Lennon practical knowledge of the business. 
He can measure u 3 oe = uantities, and make plans. 
are my iven. Adie XxX. ¥. utler’s, No. 2, Goodge-street, 
i x 




















ospital 





Was ANTED, a SITUATION as FOREMAN of 


MASONS, by a person 30 years of age, in a Mason's or 
Builder's yard, or on Ae to superintend the brickwork and 
stonework, whose character ~_* bear the strictest scrutiny as to 
ability, in ty. sobriety, &c. &c.—Address, post-paid, to W. T. 
care of Mr. Kowe, 55, Great Bland-street. Dover-road. 


UILDERS AND OTH 

W ANTED,. a SITUATION as GENERAL and 

WORKING FOREMAN in or out of the shop ; a steady, 
active man, by trade a carpenter, who has had the management of 
fifty to eighty men he the last eight years. Satisfactory reference 
as to — industry, and abilities. No objection to the 
country dress, A.M. ‘24, Prinees-road, Norland-square, 
Notting-hili, 


TO ARcETTROrS AND SURVEYORS. 
A GENTLEMAN, having some me months since 
London, is 


comatetcd his Articles with a_well-k rehitect in 
lesirous of obtaining a SITUATION as as ASSIST ANT 
= the Office of a ae of see ry ey Gael 
Teferences can —Address A , Gerra’ 
strech Biver-terrace, — 











S.A 1, esq. 4 =p ndeonme 
G. Baker, =m J. Kelk, es 

Thos. Cubitt, esq. ¥ fbn M.P. C.E. F.B.S 
William Cubitt, esq. Ald. M.P. HH. Lee, esq. 

J. Chadwick, esq. H. Lee jen. esq. 

C. R. Cockerell, esq. R.A. F.R.8. J. Mowlem, esq 

J. W. Donthora, esq. W. Nixon, esq. 

iT. L pesaiam,, ah T. Piper, jun.esq 

G. Godwin, esq. 8. W. Piper, esq. 

| 8. Grimsdell-« “aE Bs 8. M. Peto, esq. = “yy 

T. Grissell, esq. F.S.A G. Rennie, e8q. F_R.S. 


Harrison, esq. PS S.A. Baron De Wethechaia M.P. 
P. Hardwick, esq. R.A. 


FSA 
Thos. Hutchins, esq. 
| The FIFTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at the 
| London Tavern, on Wednesday, March 24, 1852. 
| T. PIPER, jun. Esq. in the Chair. 
HONORARY STEWARDS. 


RS. W. Tite, esq. F.R.S. 


AN J. Hustler, esq. Ww. Norris, esq. 
iJ. M. pinnae esq. T. Jackson, esq. T. Nye, esq. 

R. P. Browne, e34. J. Jay, eaq, Peake, es4. 

| G. W. Baker, esq. W. Jeakes, esq M. Pass, esq. 


| G. Briand, esq C. Richardson, esq . 


| ¥. Bellman, exq. G. Lock, esq. T. Sterling, esq. 
R. i Curtis, esq. 8. Lee, esq. B. Stevens, esq. 
E. Carter, esq. J. Lee, esq. J. Taylor, esq. 
| H. Christie, esq W.. Lee, esq. J. Tillett, esq. 
iH. W. Coser. esq. C. Lucas, esq. H. a ng esq. 
| J. Dale. J. Little, esq. 8. Watkins, esq. 
iW.W W. Dennis, es. G. McLennan, esq. W. Webb, esq. 
H. Dodd, es W. Mosley, esq. E. Wallis, esq. 
G.H. Ellis, a A. Mason, es4. ; Wallis, esq. ‘ 
J. Glenn, e3q T. Magnus, esq. . Walker, esq. C.E. 
P. C. Hardwick, esq. | &. Myers, es 5 Wilson, esq. 


T. Nesham, esi. 
ACTING STEWARDS. 
j r. W. Robertson 
| a Wilson. 


H. C, Holland, esq. 


Mr. T. poviley 
J. Ka 


” 


» A. Kimberley 
Tickets to be had at the heoten ach also at the Bay Tree 
One Guinea ea 
Tavern, City. Tickets, Une c ALLABD. Secretary. 


Bay Tree Tavern, St. Swithiu’s-lane, March 1, 1852. 





IGHTERAGE. — To Saw- Mill "Proprietors, 

4 Timber, Slate, and Gias Merchan‘s, or others, requiring 
Li yg Advertise: r having a large number of Barges, is 
willing dertake LIGHTERAGE at prices that defy compe- 
tition. ne CHARLES STRUTTON, 34, C ommercial- road, Lambeth. 


| from 6 


ELEMENTARY 


valuable collection of models and works on the 
fine —. — GRAYSON in attendance from 9a.m. to 2 p.m., and 
9 p.m. 





SCIENCE.— 


Dr. LARDNER’S HANDBOOK of NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY and ASTRONOMY. First Course: Mechanics, 
Hydrostatics, Sound, and Optics. Large lame. 40 Woedcuts. 
128. 6d. cloth. 


REV.S. NEWTH’S ELEMENTS of STATICS, 
DYNAMICS, and HYDROSTICS. Royal 12mo. 6s 


DE MORGAN'S ELEMENTS : 
METIC. Fifth Edition. Beye) ¥ 12mo. - yf ARITH 


RITCHIE’S PRINCIPLES of the DIFFEREN- 
TIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS, familiarly illustrated, and 
applied to a variety of useful purposes. Second Edition, 12mo 
Diagrams, 4s. 6d. cloth. 


_, RITCHIE’S PRINCIPLES of GEOMETRY, 
Secoud Edition, iam. Ios Werwicuts, Oy al ee 


HEMMING’S FIRST BOOK on PLANE 
TRIGONOMETRY. Geometrical Trigonometry, and its applica- 
tions to surveying, with numerous Eempiee 12mo. Diagrams, 


4s. 6d. 
teeden: TAYLOR, WALTON,and MABERLY, 28, U - 
‘street ; and 97, Ivy: lane, Paternoster-row. cause 


d, in! 8vo. price Ninepence, aa 
PRE ELEMENT of EUCLID for 
Designed for the Upper Classes in Elemen- 
tary Schools ; ed adapted to the Tuition of Pa il Teachers 
in the Third Yea Apprenticeship ; and @ intended as a First 
Students in Geometry. 
ACOB LOWKES, Certificated Master. 
Sys 4 same Author, in Ismo. price One Shilling, 
A SYSTEM of ENGLISH PARSING and 
we ; with the Rudiments of English Grammar. New 


and improved Edition. 
ondon: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
Just published, in 12mo with price 38. 6d. clot 
KE to TATE’S EXERC ISES. on MECHANICS 
and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: Containing fall Solu- 
tions to all the unworked Examples and Problems. 
By THOMAS TATE, F.R.A.S. a. Kneller Training College, 
i am. 

“ Mr. Tate’s book gives in a ractical and popular form the sub- 
stance of every mechanical principle, whether belonginz to statics 
or dynamics, which can ever become applicable in any combination 
of engineering operations; and in order that they may be fully 

under each ® num of 
examples, the solutions of which are given in the little book now 
re ws. mechanics wil! derive from it the 

assistance, and the en of examples worked will serve to make 

the calculations a obvious.”"— Morning Advertiser. 
he same Author, 

EXERCISES on ‘MEC HANICS and NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY ; or, an Easy Introduce tion to Engineering. New 
ce Is. 


Edition. 12mo with Woodeu 
London : LONGMAN, BROWN. G GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


Book for ¥ | 











—~ any me Amp Se, 


No 

PROJ BCTILE WEAPONS of “WAR and 
By JOHN SC PERN. MBP OA te pod Chemi 

y if - late Professor o istry 

att e Aldersgate School of Medicine. ' 

These pages are “he second edition of a brochure published in 
1845, and the fate of which was unusual. Immediately on being 
announced for publication, the whole stock, with the exception 
of about a dozen copies, was purchased by the agent of a 

state and expo’ —o that it never found its way into British 
(a —— ~~ whole — nae been revised so as to 
m e present state of science ; and the pter Rifle 

has been entire! ten. ie ™ — 
London : COOKE ana waeEey. a8, Paternoster row, and al) 





ust published, price 4s. = 29th edition, of 








PAINTERS’ BRUSHES, Manufactured 
expressly for the use of painters and builders, of the best 

Russia bristles, warranted. Price list sent post-free om app plica- 
tion to the manufacturer, J. B. TYLOR, 29, Great Dover-street, 
rough, London. Ne brushes are genuine unless 


AXTON'S SULEDERS PRICES, for 
f 11,000 emoranda 

The —— has unvtergone revision. ii Poa —s 
n the price of Timbe Is, and other her Materials Tt 

also anaes the whole of the e Bullding Act a and Pavi 

WEAL Eiitsh — 
pg BS Patern f the “chi “Boek rt 
Bo OF, e ~ 
Architect's Journal,” 19, Seema " 1 a 





? 


Bo 
“J, B. TYLOR, London.” 


H= AL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of BEDOTEADS, Sue Hendred’ diterent 

0 ne unc 
Beds tow mgm on “Saaenaed Wood, polished Birch, Maho- 








fice knw wl 
fala, wishes Pr EMPLOYMENT, in the 
o oe of a gentleman ; or occasional assistant} to make fair draw- 
TO CABINET MAKERS AND SPHOLaTEN wie 
above line in the vicinity of Londen; is well sequainted | with 
veneens, and can 


Highly 

A DRAUGHTSMAN, who has had three years’ 
Tet Sane, Be. would not be objected to.—Address, paid, 
STEADY RESPECTABLE YOUNG MAN 
every branch of the well recommended.— 


oy OL civil engineer's 0 and who 
“The Builder,” 1, York-street, Coyent-ga' 
A to obtain CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT in the 
be 
Hants, to be addremed, X.Y. Z. Post-office. Alresford, 


riced List 


Rosewood, and Walnut-tree Woods; also their 
ot Be dain and their new warerooms enable them to one of 
each d fixed for inspection. They have also, in tion to 
their usual stock, a great variety of the best designs of PARISTAN 
BepeTas™ both in wood and a , Salicenatcen just im- 
oom rage ‘AL and SON, Bedstead 
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ELLY’S PRACTICAL 1 BUILDERS’ PRICE 
BOOK ; or, Safe Guide to the Valuation of all kinds 
f Work 5, with the Modern Practice of Measur- 
ing, and an A’ ae ee Pn | Act for the 
Construction of Briidings ev d Corrected by N “ 
lations upon the Present Value of Naserials and Labour. ar d 
by an Architect of eminence. ¥ several e on od Mee 
suring Surveyors. I —“~- and jexemplifiel 2 ‘el Engravings 
LLY, Paterno ow 


and numerous Woodcu eatly bound. 
er * ublished b; T. sI 
— j ; MPKIN 


ARSHA 
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THE BUILDER. 

















TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 


HARTLEY'S PATENT ROUGH PLATE 


—=————S==_ 


Q@LASS, 


1-8th thick, or 2 Ibs. to the foot ; 3-16ths, or 31bs.; and 1-4th, or 4]lbs. to the foot, for 


RIDGE AND FURROW ROOFS, GREENHO 


It being universally admitted that Glass in Roofs of a permenest character ete gat be less than 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS GENERALLY. 





CO. have d 





USES, RAILWAY STATIONS, ENGINE SHEDS, MILLS, MARKET HALLS, AND 


ighth of an inch thick, weighing two pounds to the Messrs. JAM 
the’ manateeure of a description of = po foot, ES HARTLEY 


ROUGH PLATE GLASS THAT COMBINES SIZE AND STRENGTH WITH ECONOMY OF COST. 
The PATENT ROUGH PLATE is manfactured in sizes expres for Ridge and Purrow Roofs, giving s oT of from 8 to 12 feet, at a price not exceeding weight for weight that of common Crown Gags, 


Not being transparent, blinds are uanecessary, and when 


n Gr 


h 





no occurs ; 1 


INTRANSPAKENCY and strength render it eminently suitable for the Glazing of Couser. 


4 rm ~~ : 
vatories and Roofs of all kinds ; also Factories, Workshops, &c., for which purposes it is supplied in squares of al! sizes, from oy 6 inches and upwards. 


For further information apply to Messra. JAMES HARTLEY and ©v., Wear 


Works, Sunderland 


N.B.—The Patent Rough Plate is supplied at a much lower cost than the common Rough Plate.—May 1, 1351. 





GLASS FOR CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, &. 





ne eres = cements) 
ee 


HARTLEY’S PATENT QUARRY GLASS, 


Of three thicknesses, in long lengths: an economical substitute for lead lighta’ The attention of Architects, 


of which may be seen at 


Builders, and others is particularly requested to this beautiful article; samples 


JOSEPH CHATER AND SON’S, ST. DUNSTAN’S-HILL, TOWER-STREET, LONDON. 








NCGENT- HOVSE-FYRNITVRE 


In order to supply the deficiency which has hitherto exi 
erected or restored in the MEDIEVAL STYI 


nave beer 


attention to this subject, and have prepared appropriate specimens in the various branches of Furnishing. 
ST@FFS for HANGINGS, in simple Worsted Damask, in Silk ; also in Tapestry of Bauderkin. 
CARPETS, plain or in rich Velvet pile, with appropriate Borders. 


PAPER-HANGINGS of various kinds. 


OAK CABINETS, Buffets, Octagon Library and Occasional Tables, Penches, Chairs, and other useful and appropriate Furniture. 
They have also received from Messrs. HARDMAN, of Birmingham, samples of their Metal Work ; 


sticks for Tables, Salons, Fiagons, and other Ornaments for Sideboards, after the manner of the Middle Ages. 


intend f Mr. A. W. PUGIN, Architect. 






,ore-street, March, 1852 


The whole of the above-mentioned Furniture, &c. is designed after Ancient Authorities, and exe sated under the immediate super- 


isted i urniture suitable for the many Mansions that 
on Monee. CRACE have directed their particular 


with its 





PROVISION FOR FAMILIES IN CASE OF DEATH ; 

ENDOWMENTS FOR CHURCHES, CONVENTS, AND 

SCHOULS. BY MEANS OF ASSURANCE. 

THE CATHOLIC 
LIF 


Bachelor’s-walk, Dublin ; aud 18, 
ted under 7 & 8 Vict. c. 110. 


Fe 


Leicezter-equare, London; 1 
Rue Tronchct, Paris. Inco 









mp ny assures diseased as well as healthy lives for sums of 
income is nearly 4,0002. 
i by other offices accepted at equitable rates 
uses, proposals, and every information furnished on 
mm to the Actuary or Secretary 
M. FORKRISTALL, Managing Director. 





Prost 


apt licati 





| IFE ASSURANCE for thee WORKING- 
4 CLASSES. 

BKANCH OPFICE—2, EXETER ‘CHANGE, WELLINGTON. 
STREET NORTH (opposite Waterloo bridge), STRAND. 

' Upen every Evening from Six till Eight o'clock 









Subser »n for securing payments of 5l. i up to 50 payable 
onJeath bscriber, may be made upon the following terms, 
cer i by the Actuary of the Company, W. H. Archer. Esq.:— | 


Weekly Contributions for payment of 51. at death. 
‘thy persons w m hecoming subscribers shall be— 
From 10 to 3% years, to pay (me Penny per Week. 
25 45 wopence ” 


» to ” ” 
Threepence 
tall 


us. 


Co} 
§ re ‘ a | 
The rate of subscription will not increase as the contributor 


grows older. buc the same weekly amount paid at the commence- 
ment will be continued throughout life. 
Su'ser # may make from one to ten subscriptions, so as to 
. cure the sum of Five, Ten, Fifteen, Twenty, and so on up to Fifty 
-onnds 
¥.B. No communications relative to the assurance of snms from 
5l. to Sl can be attended to unless addressed to Mr. JOHN 
MOLYNEUX, 2, 


Strau 


\ ERCHANT’S and TRADESMAN’S 
4 MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 5, Chatham. 
place, Blackfriars, London. 
JOHN MACGKEGOR, Esq. M.P. Chairman. 
The Advantages offered by this Society are— 

POLICLES INDISPU TABLE, untess obtained by frand. 

Allthe MEDICAL FEES PAID by the Society 

Policies payable during the lifetime of the Assured. 

Non-forfeiture of Policies. Assurers who find it inconvenient to 
pay their premiums as they fall due, may have a temporary loau of 
the amount on application to the Board. 


Exeter ‘Change, Wellington-street North, 








LOANS granted on Personal and other Securities in connection 


with Life Assurance. 
Prospectuses and every information may be obtained at the 
Office. GEORGE THOMSON, Manager 
THOS. MUSGRAVE, Secretary. 
PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
established in 1797, for Granting Assurances on Lives and 
Survivorships.— Offices, 70, Lombard-street, City, and 57, Charing- 
cross, Westuainster. 
Robert G Barclay, eq. Kirk 
obert Gurney Barclay, Esa. ‘irkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq., F.R.S. Thomas 1 At tog L ’ 
William Davis. Es lenry L. Holland, Esq. 
Richard Faller, Esq. J. Petty Muspratt, 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S, ‘ 
Henry Grace, Esq 





2S. 
€. Hampden Turner, Esq. F.R.S 
Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
Emanuel Goodhart, Esq John Davis, Esq. 
John Haggard, D.C.L. 
BONTS. 
NOTICE.—FOUR-FIFTH=s of the Net Profits realised } 
Company from Insurances effi , 
Premiums allotted, agree: 
every Seven Years, commencing from the 3rd of July, 1840. 


vy the 








The following is a specimen of the Bonuses declared at the first | 
7 :— | 


septennial investigation up to the 2nd July, 13 
—_—__—_—— pian ; ; a 
| Prewrews Pat. 


Age 











Sum | Bonus | Per centage 
when 4 . os | 
Assured.) > on Pre- 
ssured. : | Number.) Amount. nears. \miums paid. | 
—s Mia Tee SW iw ee « 
15 3,000 | 6 0 1% 8 | 52 6 r | 
25 5.000 | 7 8 | M713 4 4416 3 | 
35 2,500 | 6 6 18318 ©| 4211 8 
45 2,000 | 6 0 1732 6 7{| 3 310 





U 


Annual Premium required for the Assurance of £100 for the 
whole term of life :— 











| 


Age. Without With | Without With 











Profits. Pro‘its. || Age. Profits. Profits. 
apuetionnaiasmnstiiseeneiesambiienias th enone epaiatemnveciemane 
| £. 8. a. £. 8. d | £.8 4 £. 8. d. 
ay tc oan: @ 115 0 40 218 10 365 
20 | 11310 119 3 | 5&0 409 410 7 
wo Le & ® 210 4 || @& 610 67 


LAW and GENERAL| 


? ASSURANCE COMPANY, 8, New Coventry-street, | 


« #0055 * * ! 
ectors call at the houses of Subscribers for these weekly aub- 


ected upon the Participating Scale of | 
ly to the conditions of the Policies, | 


| Rochester. uae iS becca SE 
BUILDING SOCIETY.—THE VERNON | 
| TWENTY-FIVE POUNDS, ONE SHARE 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secre'ary. 


THE ROYAL BRITISH BANK, incorporated 


by Charter, be-ides transacting all ordinary Banking business, | 


Continues to ALLOW, 

ON DEPOSITS for six months, 3 per cent. per annum; and on 
sums for shorter periods and at Call—iuterest varying with the 
amount and time in Bank ; 

And GRANTS ‘ = 

CASH CREDITS for indefinite periods, on sufficient securities, 
at 1 per cent. commission half. yearly on the amount of the credit, 
and 5 per cent. ver .onum interest onthe balance only at debit ; and 

LOANS for short periods on marketable securitics, at rates 
varying with th: circumstances. i 

Every additional information and forms for opening account:, 
&c. will be supplied at the Bank and its Branches, or sent by post 
on application —By Order of the Court of Directors, 

HUGH INNES CAMERON, 
1%, Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbury, 


London. General Manager. 








UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MUST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
AND 
FIELD MARSHAL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G. K.T. 
K.P. G.C.B. and G.C.M.G, 


THE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, 


AND EAST-INDIA 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCTETY, 
Established a p 1837, 
FOR GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 
13, Waterloo-place, London. 
DIRECTORS, 

Colonel Sir Frederick Smith, K.H., F.R.S., R.E., Chairman. 
James Frederick Nugent Daniell, Esq, Deputy-Chairman. 
Admiral of the Fleet the Right Lieut.-Gen. Edw. Wynyard, C_B. 
ion. Sir G. Cockburn, G.C.B. | Lieut -Gen, Arnold, K.H. K.C. 





| M jor-Gen. Sir J. Cockburn, Bt | Archibald Hair, esq., M.D. 


GCH Captain William Lancey, R.E. 
General Sir Thomas Bradford.) Wm. Chard, eq.. Navy Agent. 
GC.B. GLH. Wilbraham Taylor, esq. 
Lieut.-General Sir Hew D. Ross, Major-Gen SirJohn Rolt, K.C_B 
K.C.B. Deputy Adjutant. Major F 8. Sotheby. C.B. BICS, 
General. Royal Artillery Lieut.-Gen. Sir G, Pollock, G.C.B. 


| Capt. Sir Geo. Back, KN. FP.R.S. Captain William Cappage, R.N. 
| Lieut.-Gen, Taylor, C.B, E.1.0.8. ‘Captain Michael Quin. K.N. 


Basxenrs.— Messrs. Coutts and Co. 59, Strand. 


| Poysrtcran. — Sir Charles Fergusson Forbes, M.D. K CTU. F LS. 


Counse..—J. Measure. Esq .4, Serle-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fielus. 
So.icrron.—Stephen Garrard, esq, 13, Suffolk-street, 
al ' > 


Aa a 
Actvanry.—John Finlais 







ast. 
j. President of the Institute of 


ctuares. 

Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every pro- 
fession and station in life, and for every part of the world, with 
the exception of the Western Coast of Africa within the Tropics 

‘The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon Sound Principles 
with reference to every Colony, and, by payment of a moderate 
addition to the Home Premium. in ease of increase of risk, per- 
sons assured in th‘s office may change from one climate toancther, 
without forfeiting their Policies. 

Four-Fifths of the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. 

The circumstances of the Society, on the occasion of the Second 





Septennial Division of Profits, in the present year (1851), have war- | 


rauted the appointment of a very liberal Bonus. 
he additions to various Policies are shown in the following 




















xam ples :— 
{ { 
. oe } Total 
AS | emested’in [Sum Assured | ditions 
| In 1851. 
. | j £. £.8.4 
25 ' 1838 1,000 "412 25 Participators 
25 1838 j 1,000 176 19 8 | in Two 
45 1838 | 1,000 19 6 6» Septennial 
53 | 1838 | 1,000 235 19 8} Divisions 
64 1853 | 1,000 28 1 3 of Profits, 
j 
pad) | 1944 1,000 4912 > Participators 
34 } 1s44 1,00 59 49 in One 
45 1844 | 1.000 7713 0 Septennial 
55 | 1844 3,000 8313 7 Division 
66 1844 1,009 ‘915 8 of Profits. 





JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary. 





YUNCHING and SHEARING PRESS.—Any 


rson having a hand-press to dispose of, in good condition, 


e 
| capable of punching quarter or five-eight inch iron, m 
| K. G. P. 5, Moorgate--treet, City. , oer 





| P,ARGES.—WANTED, to HIRE by the YEAR, 


to be paid for quarterly. TWO BARGES of about eighty 


____ | tons burthen, pete of carrying 30,000 of bricks, and to go up the 


canals in the Thames.—Terms may be sent, free, addressed 
P. P. D. care of Mr. Shadbolt, Bookseller, 196, Hich-street, 











({LASS TILES, } of an inch thick, packed in 
me I cases conguining fifty, 21. 10s, per case net. 

JAMES PHILLIPS and CO. beg to inform builders and the 
| trade they supply SUPERIOR FOREIGN SHEET GLASS ip 
| cases of 2%) feet, at 38s, 403, and 428. per case. STAINED and 
| ORNAMENTAL GLASS, Is. per foot. Hartley's Patent Rongh 

Pilate and Patent Quarry Glass.—116, Bishopsgate-street Without, 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c, 

JAMES MILES’S cheap ENGLISH and 
e FOREIGN WIN DOW.GLASS AREHOUSE, 18, Church. 
; street, Shoreditch. near the Eastern Counties Railway Terminus 
| Cases of foreigu sheet, various sizes, 41s. 200 feet ; crates of sheet, 


Chandeliers, Sconces, Candie- | 14 to 16 oz, = per foot ; good crown C C, 18, 30s. per crate ; patent 


plate; Hartley’s ROUGH PLATE; stained, ground, and orna. 
mental glass; crown squares of every size in stock; sheet lead: 
pipe; patent gas-pipe; solder and plumbers’ brass work of ai! 
kinds; white lea', oils. and _ colours, at low prices; LARGE 
STOCK of PAPER-HANGINGS; old lead bought in any quan. 
| tity, or taken in exchance. Sashes glazed and primed in oil at 
very low prices, in any quantity. 


'RELGIAN SHEET-GLASS— 
ALFRED GOSLETT begs to inform the Trade that he iy 
prepared to supply the above Giass, of good quality, and 16 ounces 
| to the foot, upon the following cash terms:—-In single cases, con- 
| taining 200 feet (case included), 424.; parcels of five cases, at 408 ; 
paree!s of ten cases, at 34s. per case ; or cut to any given size, at 31 
per fot. 
SOHO CROWN, SHEET, ORNAMENTAL, and PLATE-GLASS 
WARKEHOUSP, ®#, SOHO-SQU ARE, 











S ASH GLAZING.—A. ADAMSON, 
OJ 2, Davie street, Berkeley-square, begs to acquaint Builders 
end the Trae, he is Glazing Sashes with CROWN or SHEET 
GLASS, at 3id. per foot sup. Every description of Glass cut to size 
and in erates, may be had at the very lowest remunerative prives 
Ornamenta! and Stained Glass in every variety.—Terms Cash. 


C HEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—I beg to 
/ inform my friends and the public. that I have now com- 
pleted a new ENGINE, and, owing to the facility with which I can 
execute orders, I am enabled to reduce my a cde be consider- 
ably. The prices are now from ON E SHLLLING PER FOOT SUP. 
and Borders from SIXPENCE PER FOOT KUN. A large quan- 
tity of the cheapest patterns always in stock. Embossing and 
painted work on the most moderate terms.—-CHARLES LONG, 
No. 1, King-street, Baker-street, Portman-square.—Cash only. 


E and W. H. JACKSON beg to call the 
A4e attention of Builders and the Trade to the LOW PRICES 
of their PATENT PLATE GLASS, BRITISH PLATE, silvered 
and for glazing, of unrivalled quality and finish ; ROUGH PLATE, 
CROWN, SHEET, COLOURED. and ORNAMENTAL GLASS, 
in every variety, of the best manufacture, at the lowest terms 











| Desions and estimates furnished for ornamental windows. either 


for house or church decoration Al}! applications for estimutes 
and lists of prices to be made at their warchouse, 315, OXFORD- 
tEET. 


STREET 











INVESTMENY ASSOCIATION. — Tu BE 80LD 
j ; in the above eligib 
Soetety, yielding an excellent interest, with most pt warty 
prospects. ‘Ihe amount paid is upwards of 34! Apply at No. 6, 


| New Compton-street, Soho. 


for | 


THOMAS MILLINGTON begs to inform 
| 


BUILDERS and the Trade that he can supply them with 


|} FOREIGN and ENGLISH WIN DOW GLASS, Plainand Coloured, 
| of every description. 
| lineh thick. Glass Pantiles, Slates, Kc. &. White 
| Colonrs, Cils, Varnishes, Brushes, &.; Milled and Sheet Leads, 
| Lead Pipe from 4 inch to 4" J 

| Basins, Plumbers’ and Brass Work of every description, and upon 
| the very best terms. Gisss Ornament Shades, Milk-pans, Propa- 
| gating and Bee Glasses. —Address, 87, Bishopagate-street Without. 

| See Advertisement, ~aturday, June 28, 1851. 


| | OT-HOUSE and DAIRY-GLASS.— 


inch to 


ROUGH PLATE GLASS from 
j . Paints, 


inches bore; Solder, Water-closets, 





Glass, in small sizes for pit frames; strong Sheet and 


| Ronch Plate, for conservatories, churches, railway stations, fac- 


tories, &c.; Fern Temples, Fern Shades, and the greatest vertay of 
Garden Glasses of any house in London. Patent Glass Pens, Glass 
Churns, Glas¢ Milk Pans, Syphons, Lactometers, Glass try 
slabs, and other useful glass. Great novelties in ornamental glass 
adapted for presents.—For priced catalogues and estimates, apply 
to Measrs. COGAN and Co., Windsor Glass and Glass Shade Ware- 
house, 48, Leicester-square, London. 


G LASS MOSAIC.—GEORGE HENRY 
J =STEVENS, Decorative Artist in Mosaic. begs leave to offer 
to the notice of the Nobility, Geutry, and Architects, specimens of 
the beautiful art of Glass Mosaic. Having studied working in 
mosaic for sonfe years past, he is now prepared to execute panel or 
other decoration in geometrical patterns. also combined with the 
introduction of heraldic decorations. G. H. 8. respectfully solicits 
j an inspection of his elegant Mosiic Tables, The mosaic is well 
| suited for sideboards, pier and console tanles, chess tables and 
boards; or in the place of marble. & , &c., in internal decoration. 
| being composed entirely of stained glass, and embedded in a very 
strong cement, that renders it as durable as stone or marble. 
N.B.—Some of the specimens, removed from the Fine Art Court of 
the Great Exhibition, are now on view at the depdt, 14, Stafford: 
row, Buckingham-gate, P. mlico. 











TEAM-ENGINES of every description, Corn 
aud Flour Mills, Paper Machines, Reg Engines, Saw Mills, 
Sugar Mills, Water-wheels, Girders, and all other sorts of Iron 
Castings, manufactured by ROBERT DOUGLAS, Stratheden 
Worse, Cupar Fife—JAMES MELKOSE, Agent, 78, Hattou- 
garden. 


TEAM-ENGINE BOILERS of every descrip- 
WO tion, Wrought-iron Girders, Gasometers, Ship ‘Tanks, Sugar 
and Salt Pans, Canal Boats, Cisterns, and General Wrought 
ironwork, manufactured by MELROSE and COWLEY, Bradley 
bed near Bilston, Staffordshire.—Office in London, 78, Hatton- 
garden, 


TEAM BOILER for SALE.—A new STEAM 
BOILER, 36 feet long vy 6 feet 6 inches in diameter, made 

















| from Thorneyeroft’s Best 8. Crown plates 1 inch thick, with ¢-inch 

ends, of charcoal iron. flanged, and two 20 inch flues through the 

; same, which hay been proved to a pressure of 100 Ibs. per square 

inch. Price 14. 10s. pee ton, delivered at Camden station.—For 

| further particulars apply to Mr. JAMES MELROSE, Metal-agent, 
&c. 78, Hatton-garJen. 
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